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Professor O. Frederick Nolde has role in world events. See ‘'Persons” 
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Two Would Be too Many 


Our FAMILY ONCE HAD an old neigh- 
bor, affectionately known to the whole 
countryside as Aunt Jane. She had not 
had an easy life. She was the mother 
of 10 children, had been early widowed, 
and had known more than the usual 
amount of illness, hardship, poverty. 
Through it all she maintained courage 
and Christian fortitude that were as- 
tounding. Her inevitable reaction to 
any situation was summed up in these 
words: “Well, I’m glad it’s no worse.” 

She owned a few acres of land in the 
rich bottomland of the Illinois River, 
and one spring had an unusually fine 
stand of winter wheat in this field. She 
needed money desperately and was 
counting heavily on the harvest to see 
her through an extremely difficult pe- 
riod. Then the river went on a rampage, 
as it frequently does, and her entire 
field of wheat was submerged. She sent 
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her son, Dave, to see the exact amo 
of damage that had been done. 
Dave had not inherited his mother’ 
optimism, and he returned with a dil 
report indeed. “It’s mighty bad, Me 
mighty bad. There’s more than thr 
feet of water over the whole field.” 
If Aunt Jane heard, she made oa 


of it. She busied herself silently wi 
the menial tasks about her kitchen. 
most enraged at her imperturbab 
Dave shouted: “Now what have you 
be glad about?” 

~Aunt Jane finished washing the 
fee cups, dried them carefully, and th 
set them one by one on the cupboa 
shelf. When the last one was placeé 
she turned, smiled slowly, and spok 
softly: “You know, Davie, I’ve beet 
thinking about that, and right now I 
pretty glad that I don’t have two whea 
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Settle strikes 

Churchmen should take responsibil- 
ity for trying to end strikes, advised 
the ULC Board of Social Missions at 
its meeting this month. “We suggest,” 
said the board, “that pastors and lay 
leaders, wherever feasible, should in- 
itiate conferences between opposing 
forces in industrial disputes and strikes, 
for objective discussion of problems on 
the basis of sound Christian principles. 

Also approved by the Social Missions 
Board was the proposal to open the 
doors of the U.S. to a substantial num- 
ber of the displaced persons of Europe. 
The Stratton bill now in the U.S. Con- 
gress would permit entry of 400,000 
DPs in the next four years. 

Elected by the Board of Social Mis- 
sions on May 9 was a secretary for so- 
cial action, the Rev. Harold C. Letts. 
He will take office Sept. 1. Mr. Letts, 
a graduate of Colgate University and 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, is now pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Jamaica, N. Y. Also elected by 
the board was the Rev. Peter Dexnis 
of Messiah Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
as an associate secretary of evangelism. 
He is a graduate of Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 

To succeed the late Carl M. Distler 
as president of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions, Dr. Harold S. Miller, Brooklyn, 
was elected. Dr. E. E. Flack of Hamma 
Divinity School was elected vice pres- 
ident, and Dr. Herman &. Keiter, Hart- 
wick College, secretary. 


Blackwelder to broadcast 

Preacher on “Sunday Vespers” for 
four months beginning June 1 will be 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor of the 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEW: 


Church of the Reformation, Washin 
ton, D. C. The program is radioed” 
the American Broadcasting Company 
2.30 (Eastern Daylight Time) e2 
Sunday afternoon. 

Backer of the Blackwelder broa 
casts will be the Lutheran Laymel 
Radio Committee, which is now see 
ing $7,500 to pay incidental costs i 
volved in the four-month series. T 
radio time is a gift of the ABC netwo: 


ULC secretary, will replace Dr. Blac 
welder on the nation-wide hook-up 


Soap opera citation 
What’s your favorite radio progral 
if any? Church people answered thé 
question last month. They said: “On 
Man’s Family.” There were nine othe 
programs highly rated, as follows: 
“Fibber McGee and Molly,’ “The 
Aldrich Family,” “Ma Perkins,” “Pej 
per Pounes Family,” “Mayor of th 
Town,” the “Adventures of Ozzie am 
Harriet,” “A Date with Judy,” “Lif 
Can Be Beautiful,” “Greatest Stor 
Ever Told.” | 
Answers were made by means of ba’ | 
lots in church periodicals. Announct 
ment of the result was part of the oli 


May 4-11. The balloting was supervis»} 

by Pearl Rosser of the staff of Inte 

national Council of Religious Educatic 
To decide what is a good radio ston 


true-to-life situations, family recogm® 
tion of God in everyday living, hii 
moral tone. 
The 10 top programs got citati 
signed by Harold E. Stassen of the ‘I }} 


| 
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ational Council, Charles P. Taft of 
Federal Council of Churches, Mrs. 


goer Sibley of the United Council 
thurch Women. 


bring students to U.S. 

ymewhere in Germany there are 25 
ents for the ministry who are go- 
to hear good news. They will be 
ight to America to continue their 
ly in seminaries here. 

ifteen of them will be granted allot- 
its of $800 each from Lutheran 
eld Action funds. The other 10 will 
helped by Church World Service. 
ae will attend Lutheran seminaries. 
nother World Action grant made 
;month will provide wooden church 
Idings for three communities in 
stria. They will cost $5,000 apiece. 
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'W CHILDREN ARE FORTUNATE. Among tke millions of undernourished youngsters in 
te, some of those most in need of help are getting a holiday in camp. Doctors give them 
vil examination, then send them off for a few weeks of good nourishment and recreation. 
ran World Action has recently added a second $25,000 for food in summer youth camps 


Four automobiles will be supplied the 
Austrian Church for relief and recon- 
struction work. 

To seven congregations in Silesian 
territory now ceded to Czechoslovakia 
a gift of $10,000 is being made. Dr. 
Julius Igor Bella of Bridgeport, Conn., 
scheduled to leave for Europe on May 
15, will supervise the expenditure. He 
will spend several years as American 
Lutheran representative working in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. 


Justice was made a servant 
There was no accident about the 
atrocities of World War II. They were 
the natural consequences of a theory. 
Bishop Gustaf Aulen—among the 
half-dozen top-ranking Lutheran the- 
ologians of the world—explained this at 
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Bishop and Mrs. Gustaf Aulen of Sweden visit 
U.S. from New York to Minneapolis 


New York’s Union Seminary. 

Theory behind the war atrocities was 
that the state has no law except its own 
wishes. Justice was merely a servant 
of the state to enforce its own will. 
What was right for the Aryan was not 
right for the Jew. Actually, the bishop 
emphasized, law has its authority not 
from man but from God. 

In the six Hewitt lectures at Union 
during April, Bishop Aulen developed 
his theme of “Church, Law, and So- 
ciety.” The lectures were also given 
at Andover Newton Seminary in Mas- 
sachusetts. The bishop lectured at half 
a dozen Lutheran seminaries in addi- 
tion. 


Religion in lowa 

Going around Iowa asking questions 
about religion, the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune discovered that 78 per cent 
of the people report that they belong to 
churches. The wealthiest people claimed 
100 per cent church membership; upper 
middle class, 84 per cent; lower middle, 
82; poor people, 65 per cent. 

As for church attendance, 49 per cent 


say they go every Sunday (avera; 
for Texas, 41 per cent; Minnesota, 5 
all United States, 42). Iowa wom« 
outranked men on attendance (wome 
56 per cent; men, 41). Besides 49 p 
cent of Iowans in church every Sunda 
36 per cent say they attend occasio1 
ally. 

Effect of the war on Jowa religic 
was gauged by asking people if thi 
consider religious ideas more importa 
than they did in 1941. Fifty-two p 
cent say they do. Thirty-eight per ce 
can’t see much change. 

In the Iowa poll people were given 
choice of four definitions of the Chri 
tian religion. “The Christian religi« 
stands for following the example 
Jesus,” chose 24 per cent. “The Chri 
tian religion is God speaking to mz 
through Christ about God’s way”— 
per cent. “The Christian religion stan 
for ‘living the good life’ ”—23 per cer 
“The Christian religion stands for pra‘ 
tice of the Golden Rule”—19 per cer 
The rest of the people weren’t sure. 

The golden-rule idea and “living tl 
good life” were the definitions choses 
by 75 per cent of those who atter 
church only on Easter, and by only : 
per cent of those who attend ever 
Sunday. 


Minnesotans believe 

People are more religious today the 
they were before the war, in the opinic 
of nearly half the people questioned © 
a Minnesota Poll survey. 

Only one person in five says peop 
are less religious now. Another 22 p 
cent believe the war has not affecte 
people’s religious feelings. The rest ai 
undecided. 

Men and women who saw militai 
service came out of the war wil 
deeper religious convictions than the 
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ad before entering service, 57 per cent 
f{ the people say. Veterans themselves 
eel they are more religious now than 
hey were before they entered service. 

Interviewers of the Minnesota Poll, a 
ervice maintained by the Minneapolis 
“ribune, asked a representative cross- 
section of the state’s adults this ques- 
ion: 

“Do: you believe people are more re- 
igious or less religious now than they 
were before the war?” 


The replies: 

More religious .....0.... 49 per cent 
Less religious 200.0000. 20 per cent 
No difference 0.0... 22 per cent 
DOM TANIOW? opectesceentunce 9 per cent 


Interviewers also asked: 

“Do you think veterans are more re- 
ligious now than they were before go- 
ing into service?” 
i= More religious ................ 57 per cent 


Less religious ................... 12 per cent 
No difference .. 20 per cent 
Don’t know «00.0.0. 11 per cent 


Religion in France 

A Gallup poll conducted throughout 
France showed that 65 per cent of those 
answering believe in religion while 32 
per cent were non-believers and 3 per 
cent had no opinion. 

Rural areas showed a higher percent- 
age of believers—69 per cent—com- 
pared with urban areas, where the fig- 
ure dropped to 61 per cent. A larger 
percentage of women are believers in 
comparison with men, the poll record- 
ing 78 per cent among the women and 
62 per cent among the men. 

Those who said they believed at- 
tributed their faith to education, philo- 
sophical reflection, anguish about the 
unknown and a desire for perfection 
and purity. Unbelievers laid their 
atheism, or agnosticism, to education, 
temperament, philosophical reflection 
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and “deception by the church in cer- 
tain material aspects.” 

Believers ranked high among the 
aged, with 80 per cent acknowledging 
their faith as against 56 per cent among 
the younger elements of the population. 
Seventy-seven per cent of those with 
means said they believed in contrast to 
57 per cent of the poor. 

Among political groups, the Com- 
munists showed 24 per cent believing. 
Socialists registered 47 per cent, while 
93 per cent of the Popular Republicans 
voted in the affirmative. 

Of the French rural population, 45 
per cent practice their faith, an eccle- 
siastical survey shows. About 7,500,000 
out of 16,500,000 who are nominally Ro- 
man Catholic are faithful to the church. 
An additional 4,000,000 have their chil- 
dren baptized, and are married and 
buried with religious rites. 

In France about one-fourth of the 
children attend elementary schools sup- 
ported by the Roman Catholic Church. 
More than half of the secondary-school 
pupils are in church-supported schools. 


Church attendance records 

In London 5 per cent of the people 
go to church regularly, states Lord 
Mayor Sir Bracewell Smith. 

A questionnaire circulated in Czecho- 
slovakia indicated that 20 per cent reg- 
ularly attend church services, with an- 
other 24 per cent attending on major 
festivals and other special occasions. 
Sixty per cent of those questioned be- 
lieve in God, but 72 per cent favor 
teaching religion in school. 

In Italy about 12 per cent of the peo- 
ple attend mass. 

In the Netherlands, 50 per cent of the 
people go to church every week, ac- 
cording to a country-wide poll made by 
the Netherlands Statistical Foundation. 
Roman Catholics (36.4 per cent of the 
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ANOTHER TREE IN BROOKLYN. An evergreen tree was planted by Pastor Martin Niemoelle 
beside the Church of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, where he preached his last American sermo: 
Witnesses are Mrs. Niemoeller and Dr. William F. Sunday, pastor of Good Shepherd Church 


population) have a 50 per cent record 
each week, with an additional 20 per 
cent attending less frequently. In the 
Netherlands Reformed Church (34.4 
per cent of population) attendance is 
35 per cent each week, 44 per cent oc- 
casionally. The Reformed Church (Cal- 
vinist)—10 per cent of population—at- 
tendance per Sunday is 88 per cent, 
with a further 8 per cent less fre- 
quently. 

Highest figures for youth attendance 
at church are in Canada, where 89 per 
cent of Catholic youth, 38 per cent of 
Protestant youth, attend Sunday serv- 
ices. Of the Canadian people, 25 per 
cent are definitely religious-minded; 50 
per cent moderately so, 25 per cent in- 
different or hostile. 


Women ministers 

When Presbyterians get to Gran 
Rapids, Mich., to open their annuz 
general assembly on May 22, they ar 
likely to learn that they are not goin 
to have women as pastors. 

The question had been debated in 26 
local presbyteries throughout the U.f 
At the end of April the vote in 14 
presbyteries was: 80 opposed to ordina 
tion of women, 65 in favor. 

Half a dozen large American denom 
inations ordain women. In the Luthera: 
Church of Denmark the question is be. 
ing argued sharply. Most conspicuou 
victory for women ministers amon; 
Presbyterians was in New York, wher 
the presbytery voted 76 to 21 in favo 
of the proposal. 
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ORLD NEWS NOTES 


vabor trouble 

LABOR, ON WHOSE support Peron 
arlier based his program of control, 
S growing very restless in Argentina. 
Juring the last year, strikes in Buenos 
Aires caused the loss of 1,813,357 man- 
lays, the highest figure in more than 
0 years. Indeed the number of strikes, 
n which nearly 334,000 workers took 
yart, broke all records since labor sta- 
istics were inaugurated 40 years ago. 

The cost of the strikes, more than 
(wo a week, was $3,500,000 in wages 
alone. With reckless daring, Peron in- 
vited an AFL delegation of workers to 
mspect Argentina’s labor setup some 
time ago. When these returned home 
they roundly denouneed what they had 
seen. Now a scape-goat is being found 
in Argentina’s ambassador to Washing- 
con, Oscar Ivanissevich. He is charged 
with the “blunder” of inviting the AFL 
Jelegation. Ivanissevich will be glad 
to lose the job he accepted under pres- 
sure. 


No beard 

O. ScutrovskKy, a 29-year-old night 
student of agriculture at the University 
of California, recently sent 22 huge bags 
of carefully tested and selected varieties 
of grain to the Communist headquarters 
in Yenan. His gift grew in part out of 
his absorbing interest in the weather 
and soil conditions of China. Back of 
that, however, was the fact that he was 
born in Manchuria of Russian parents, 
though now he is an American citizen, 
2 house-painter in California. 

The Kwang Hwa Experimental Farm 
authorities, who received the gift 
through the China Aid Council, sent 
Schirovsky a letter of thanks so pro- 
found that he protested: “They cer- 
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tainly have the wrong idea about me. 
They take me for a bearded professor 
and a man of influence.” 


Negroes are getting along 

MarKET ANALYSTS have recently un- 
covered the surprising fact, that the 
14,000,000 American Negro population 
spends more than $12,000,000,000 an- 
nually. This sum is not accounted for 
by squandering war-inflated wages, to 
be followed by an abyss of poverty and 
a call for charity. Instead, a list of 
more than 200 publications, a growing 
catalogue of “doctors, writers, civil ser- 
vants, lawyers, bankers and business 
men,” seem to indicate that a genera- 
tion has been growing up that has in- 
vested in homes, educated children, 
newspapers, magazines and manufac- 
turing plants. 

Attention has been called to the dif- 
ference between the migrant whites and 
Negroes from the South. The former 
have taken advantage of the higher 
wages of the North to accumulate a 
competence that will improve their 
condition when they return home; the 
Negro plans on settling in the North. 
Recently manufacturers of national 
scope have begun a campaign to cater 
to the Negro market. 


Expensive weddings 

THE UNITED Provinces Legislative 
Assembly meeting in Bombay, India, 
has been driven to the consideration of 
sumptuary laws. Hindu weddings have 
grown so extravagant in cost that the 
public has been burdened by the en- 
suing poverty and bankruptcy. 

A bill is pending which seeks to fix 
the maximum amounts which can be 
spent for wedding receptions in ac- 
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cordance with the financial abilities of 
the contracting parties. Severe punish- 
ments are threatened by the bill. It 
would visit violation of the law with 
jail sentences for the parents or guar- 
dians of the marrying couples. 

A jail sentence would also be the 
punishment of the priest who per- 
formed a more elaborate ceremony than 
was allowed, and of the barber for a 
similar extravagance in his ceremonial 
haircut for the bridegroom. 


No smoking 

BRITONS HAVE BEEN reacting to the 
drastic increase of taxes on tobacco in 
curious ways. In general they have ac- 
cepted the tax in a spirit of patient 
humor. After a sharp drop in sales, 
with grumbling, there is a decided drift 
back to old habits, with restrictions. 
Packages of 10 cigarettes instead of 20 
are on the market. Others impose the 
same restrictions on themselves by cut- 
ting their cigarettes in half, then taking 
just a few puffs when the desire over- 
whelms them. Canny Scots have be- 
gun mixing garden herbs with the to- 
bacco, and scenting the mixture with 
lavender, to produce a slow-burning 
pipe mixture. 

The tax has produced visible effects 
in public places. Smoke is far less 
dense in picture houses, restaurants, 
buses, and cars. Floors of restaurants 
have to be swept only once a day in- 
stead of repeatedly. Cigarette custom- 
ers receive much more consideration 
than heretofore, probably because 
storekeepers’ shelves are piling up with 
unsold stock. Another thing that helps 
the return of courtesy is that queues of 
waiting customers have disappeared. 

However, the successful saving of 
dollar credits by the reduced sale of 
tobacco promises to provide the gov- 
ernment with a problem of the same 
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kind—enlarged importations of food. 
British housewives are reporting that 
where families have cut out smoking 
their appetites have greatly increased. 


More school 

BRITAIN IS GOING in for education on 
a large scale. The amount set aside 
this year is 20 per cent over last year. 
This is caused in part by a new law 
which has raised the age for compul- 
sory attendance at school from 14 to 15 
years. During the next 18 months, as a 
consequence, this act will keep 400,000 
young people in school who would 
otherwise be working. 

In addition, free schooling is to be 
furnished for all children between two 
and 16 years of age; free part-time 
schooling for those from 16 to 18, and 
public funds set aside for adult educa- 
tion and increased facilities for univer- 
sity education for those who desire it. 


New style in stamps 

Latin America is setting a new style 
in stamps. Instead of featuring national 
heroes, historic events or places, a num- 
ber of the Latin countries have be- 
come commerce-conscious. Their 
stamps seek to advertise the things oo 
offer for trade or to tourists. 

For instance, Costa Rica uses her 
stamps to picture mangoes, orchids. 
bananas, and cacao trees. Colombia 
features coffee bushes, bags of coffee. 
and bananas. Mexico so far has usec 
only decorative designs of bananas 
Cuba offers tobacco for inspection, anc 
pictures sugar cane in variety—in the 
field, under harvest, and special forms 
of its manufacture. 

Panama also rings the changes or 
sugar production. Up to the presen? 
Guatemala has ventured only to pre- 
sent varied likenesses of the orchid. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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1) In preparation for this page I talk 
‘)with as many persons in official posi- 
tions of government as I have time and 
opportunity. I also relish the chance to 
interview trained observers who look 
‘at this federal government of ours not 
from an isolated experience or view- 
point but with impressions gained over 
the nation. Such a person is Grace 
Sloane Overton, author, teacher, lec- 
turer, counselor. 

Mrs. Overton is known to many read- 
ers of THE LUTHERAN through her books, 
like Home in a Changing Culture and 
Love, Marriage and Parenthood. Dur- 
ing the past three and one-half years 
she has counseled personally, met in 
small groups or in larger assemblies 
more than 300,000 students in 30 states. 
I wonder if any other person in Amer- 
ica can top that. 


SHE DOUBTS THAT AMERIcA is educat- 
ing youth to undergird the moral code 
we profess to believe in.. We are not 
training people for the kind of life we 
say we believe in. We are concerned 
with whether we will have a govern- 
ment controlled by labor or controlled 
by capital or whether government shall 
control both. But she wonders how 
much the federal government is con- 
cerned with our family life—not in 
writing regulations for parents but, 
when debating issues, to be conscious 
of how decisions will strengthen or 
weaken home life. She believes the 
reason for government is the creation 
of a good society where men and 


women may have their babies and de-' 


velop them to maturity with reason- 
able security.” E 

She holds that Congress should sup- 
port measures to reinforce family life. 
In her judgment this should be one of 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND HOME LIFE 


the major approaches in studying com- 
pulsory military training, for example. 
If 18-20-year-old boys have no access 
to normal social life, our whole pattern 
of courtship and marriage will be 
altered. Congress, of course, has a sta- 
tistical interest in youth, but one won- 
ders how often the effect of a decision 
on home life enters its deliberations. 

Recall the comparative ease with 
which enormous foreign loans are 
passed but suddenly we become a “poor 
nation” when we talk about undergird- 
ing popular education in America from 
the federal treasury. 


THE FBI Has SUCCEEDED well in dra- 
matizing juvenile delinquency but what 
agency is even attempting to dramatize 
health and character to American 
youth? She feels that the 4-H Clubs 
are doing the best overall job in this 
area. This wide program has young- 
sters doing such diverse things as rais- 
ing hogs and learning interior decorat- 
ing. It is promoted through state and 
federal leadership and ties in through 
the Department of Agriculture. 

She told me she has found more 
heroes on American campuses than 
anywhere else in America. The cov- 
ered-wagon pioneer of yesterday is now 
in the trailer on campuses where chil- 
dren are often helping daddy get 
through college. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


WASHINGTON NOTE: Aiming at econ- 
omy in government, the House Appro- 
priations Committee has proposed cut- 
ting out of the Commerce Department 
budget the allotment for the religious 
census, made every 10 years since 1906. 
Work on the 1946 census had been 
started early this year. 


Looking at America from Sweden 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Hf Luther doomed Germany to Hitlerism, what a 


the 


AFTER SPENDING the cold winter 
months in various European countries, 
it is like arriving in some promised land 
to come to Sweden. Here there are no 
shortages of food or of fuel, or over- 
crowded trains. Here life is what a 
spoiled American is accustomed to. 

While Denmark is not as opulent as 
Sweden, since it bears some of the 
marks of the recent German occupa- 
tion and the looting of its wealth, these 
Scandinavian countries all have one 
thing in common. That is that their po- 
litical life, despite some natural party 
tensions, exhibits some of the same 
genius for accommodation which in the 
Anglo-Saxon world we usually asso- 
ciate with Britain. 

POLITICAL ACHIEVEMENTS of Sweden 
are interesting from a religious stand- 
point because the political ineptitude of 
Germany has frequently been ascribed 
to the Lutheran faith. 

The argument, which Dean Inge 
made during the war for instance, was 
that Luther’s complete separation be- 
tween the individual life which was 
governed by “grace” and the collective 
life of man, which was governed by 
“law and force,” had the effect of re- 
moving politics from the realm of 
morals and faith and therefore allow- 
ing it to sink to the level of a cynical 
power politics. 

As regards Germany the criticism is 
not without some foundation. The po- 
litical ineptitude of the Germans can- 
not be denied; and the separation of 
“the two realms” individual and social, 
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Lutheran influence in Scandinavian countries 


as German Protestantism conceived i 
must bear some responsibility for thi 
But one should not draw too 
conclusions when assessing historical 
causes and effects. It is well to study 
Lutheran Scandinavia on this partic- 
ular issue. These Scandinavian coun- 
tries are more completely Lutheran” 
than Germany ever was. They are, in” 
fact, the most homogeneous nations, re-_ 
ligiously and ethnically, in the whole — 
world. But they have the sense of com- — 
munity which Germany lacked. ‘ 


IN BOTH THEIR POLITICAL and religious i 
thought there is a restraint and a sense — 
of measure which the Germans never — 
attained. Furthermore Scandinavia : 
never cultivated that uncritical atti- 
tude toward government, that religious 
sense of awe before the power of gov- 
ernment, so dangerous to the develop- — 
ment of the democratic spirit, which 
characterized German thought. 

Scandinavian democracy owes some- 
thing to a medieval heritage. Even be- 
fore the Reformation the Scandinavian 
monasteries had developed democratic 
forms, unknown in the rest of Europe. | 
This historical foundation was a great | 
resource. But to it must be added vir- | 
tues of tolerance and restraint which 
developed in recent countries. 

It is a pity that language difficulties 
make it so hard for the outside world 
to learn from these small nations. They 
would have much to teach us if we had 
the linguistic instruments to tap the 
treasures of their history and thought. 

(Copyright, 1947, by Religious News Service) 
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y STEWART W. HERMAN 


Last-yEaR American Lutherans con- 
ibuted $40,000 to the reconstruction 
f a boys’ school in France. Forty thou- 
d dollars is a good-sized gift. What 
d been done with it? That was the 
uestion which Dr. Michelfelder and I 
+ out to answer when we drove across 
e French border recently to visit the 
“utherans of Montbeliard. Their church 
an old one, going back to the days 
ediately after the Reformation. 
The Institut de Glay is in certain re- 
the most important institution 
onging to the Montbeliard church 
hich is an independent synod of only 
parishes. The Boys’ School, or In- 
stitut, was founded in 1822 by Pastor 
Henry Jacquet who wanted to provide 
Ja Christian education for prospective 
| ministerial students. Until then the 
J} boys had no education in their own 
| country, except in the Catholic schools. 
| For theological training they went to the 
University of Tuebingen in Germany, 
for as long as the Montbeliard district 
belonged to the Duchy of Wuerttemberg 
across the Rhine. After the French 
Revolution young men of this church 
attended the University of Strasbourg 
until 1870, when Alsace was taken away 
by the Germans and added to Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Second Reich. After 1870 a 
new Protestant faculty of theology was 
established in Paris and most of the 
boys went there. 


Now THE Boys of Alsace, which has 
been rejoined to France, are again ap- 
plying for admission at the Institut de 
Glay and 30 of them have been ac- 
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mericans Rescue a French School 


Forty thousand dollars from American Lutherans has 
saved a strategically important training school at Glay 


cepted. But World War II had left its 
ugly-marks on the school as well as on 
the village of Glay in which it is lo- 
cated. Not only were the buildings 
stripped of all furniture, but even the 
walls and roofs were to a great extent 
destroyed. Hardly a house in town was 
left intact. As a consequence of the de- 
struction and looting many of the Prot- 
estant villagers are moving away. 


Dr. MIcHELFELDER and I were invited 
to have dinner in the new refectory 
which has just been completed. This is 
a separate building in which Sunday 
services are held because the village 
church is still unusable. Fresh paint 
and new furniture indicate that work- 
men have been very busy, but their 
labors are far from finished. Not even 
$40,000 goes very far in the reconstruc- 
tion of a boarding school which is to 
house 150 pupils, of whom 120 are now 
in attendance. 

But the $40,000 was not all spent on 
the big dining hall. With the same 
money the big three-story main build- 
ing, containing classrooms and dormi- 
tories has been given a new roof, new 
windows, and otherwise made fit for 
use. For many months the building had 
suffered the ravages of rain, snow and 
wind, so that the floors had buckled and 
the walls had rotted. Again, with the 
same money the administration build- 
ing—also containing classrooms—which 
had been blown open by shells, re- 
ceived a new corner stretching from 
roof to cellar. A third building, a con- 
tractor’s hut, had been begged from 
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the firm which rebuilt the other build- 
ings, thus providing extra classreems. 

Obviously the $40,000 has been put 
®t excellent use They provided 
TWO French francs, te which the 
Monthelierd Church had added 1,800,000 
frances. This hitter sum is very larce 
when you compere it with the syned’s 
annual budget, which is anly double 
the amount. From the French govern- 
ment only 200.000 French frances have 
sd far been received and there is very 
little Hkelhood that more will follow 
im the near future. Thus if the Amer- 
tan Section of the Lutheran World 
Federation had not stepped in, the In- 
stitut de Glay wouki not be functioning 
now. 

Let's not take all the credit, how- 
ever, far the mirecie that has eceurred! 
As Bishop Poincenot ted us “The 
walls are American, but the furnishings 
are Swiss.” In feet, the Swiss Reformed 
Church of Neuchatel province, which 
is just across the border from Ghy, 
sent desks tables, beds kitchen equip- 
ment, eleciric-lisht bulbs ete. to the 
tune of almost $10,000. 


Tse usapess of the schoal are re- 
sourceful. M. Rene Voelizel and his 
wife, who is also a trained educator, 
were brousht from Paris te direct the 
school. M. Voelizel was 2 non-com- 
missioned officer in the French army 
and taken prisoner by the Germans 
early in the wer. Because he refused 
te do manual Isbor voluntarily, he was 
put to forced lebor and suffered greatly 
as a resuk of ill-treatment. Voeltzel 
is @ real Christian. He now has a Ger- 
tien Pw in the employ of the school. 
who walts.on the table and works in 
he is happy with his lot He told me 
he had been away from home 10 years. 
Exght years had been spent in the army 
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Church World Service funds in Amer— 
iea, it was agreed that the Lutheran. 
Church of Monthelierd would try te 
raise even larger sums to help itself. 
They are suggesting not only to the 


other two Lutheran churches of 
but to the Protestant Federation, that 


They Grew Up 


In Parsonages 


Christian home life should produce good 


results. To test that theory, what about children brought up in parsonages? 


DOES KARL KRUEGER, famous musical 
director, conduct the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra better than if he had not been a 
ls it because Thomas W. 
Lamont grew up in a real Christian home— 


minister's son? 


where there were family prayers in the 
morning and evening—that he is a trusted 


and respected leader in the world of 
finance? 
The answer should be "Yes.'' Good Chris- 


tian home life ought to produce results. 
Those who learn in their childhood to love 
and trust in God above all things may be 
expected to become effective, happy adults. 

A test case for this influence of Christian 
home life would be parsonage families. If 
the Christian way of life can be taught 
successfully by earnest parents to their 
growing children, surely the children of the 
Protestant minister and his wife should grow 
up to be above the average generally. 


THERE ARE SOMETHING over 100,000 
Do they 
contribute more than their share of out- 


parsonage families in America. 
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standing individuals? There have been sur- 
veys at various times during recent decades 
of the home background of persons listed 
in "Who's Who in America.’ A survey of 
the 1922-23 edition indicated that "in pro- 
portion to population, clergymen fathered 
fully 28 number of 
notables." 


times the average 

Other studies show that parsonage chil- 
dren outdistance the children of other pro- 
fessional people by two to one, children of 
businessmen by four to one. 

In American life today there is a surpris- 
ing number of unusual people, in all walks 
of life, who began their careers within the 
God-conscious family circles of Protestant 
parsonages. In the stories which follow are 
a few examples of personalities strikingly 
influenced by their early Christian training. 

Any parent, whether minister or layman, 
who wishes his children to develop healthy, 
study the 
quality of home life they are getting. A 
child's early training is the basis for every- 


well-balanced character, must 


thing that comes later. 


By JOHN MANGUM 


BORN IN A HUMBLE PARSONAGE, 
THOMAS W. LAMONT NOW RULES 
WALL STREET'S HOUSE OF MORGAN 


Millionaire 


With a Big Heart 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
leaped from his chair. He had been 
half-heartedly fingering through the 
sheaf of letters on his desk and had 
about decided that they were all con- 
cerned with routine matters. Then he 
came to one from America which be- 
gan: “I have this day placed at your 
disposal with the British Embassy in 
Washington the sum of $500,000... .” 

This was enough to make the most 
dignified cleric skip like a school girl. 
For seven months he and the war- 
weary British people had been collect- 
ing, mite by mite, money to repair and 
restore Canterbury Cathedral. Here 
was more from one person than the 
millions of Anglican members had been 
able to contribute. 

The note had been signed by Thomas 
William Lamont, 76-year-old chairman 
of the board at Wall Street’s J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company. But more important 
than his present position was the fact 
that he was the son of a Methodist min- 
ister. 

Coloring from Lamont’s_ parsonage 
upbringing was evident in the letter: 
“It is you with whom we share our 
fundamental religious convictions, 
brought to the New World with our 
forebears at Jamestown and Massa- 
chusetts Bay. We have followed the 
way as they followed it. We have looked 
forward, as they looked, to a city not 
built with hands.” 
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DurRING THE MONTHS before Thomas 
William Lamont was born, his mother 
would sit on the porch of the little 
house provided by the congregation in 
Claverack, N. Y., and pray that her son 
would be serene and sturdy. After his 
birth his father did his Christian best 
to make the life of Thomas so. Family 
prayers were conducted in the morning 
and in the evening. Sunday was always 
observed strictly as the Lord’s day. At 
the age of seven, Mr. Lamont recalls 
in his autobiography, My Boyhood in a 
Parsonage, he signed the blue-ribbon 
temperance pledge and “thus put be- 
hind me for life the Demon Rum.” Two 
years later he was “converted.” 

“Those early associations,” he states, 
“even the occasionally over-emotion- 
alized meetings, all helped to give me 
a basic faith that I have been able to 
cling to ever since, no matter how far 


I may have strayed from some of the | 


simple beliefs of my childhood.” 


The Lutheran 
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Although his father received an aver- 
age of only $1,200 a year from his strug- 
gling congregations, he provided good 
literature and a good education for his 
children. 

For a household so poor, the number 
of books was startling. Mr. Lamont still 
remembers reading Dickens’ The Old 
Curiosity Shop when he was just 10. 
Other books ranged from a half-dozen 
volumes of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire to Robinson 
Crusoe and Swiss Family Robinson. 


Ar 13 Mr. Lamont was sent to Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy although the 
_ problem of paying the bills was a con- 
stant worry to his father. Reason for 
this expense: “My brother Hammond 
had testified that the best-prepared 
boys in his class at Harvard had come 
from the Phillips Exeter Academy.” 

After receiving his bachelor’s degree 
from Harvard in 1892 he entered the 
financial world. Between 1903 and 1909 
he was secretary, treasurer, and vice 
president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. From there he rose to his pres- 
ent position with the house of Morgan. 

His civic interest is reflected in the 
list of his activities. He is a trustee of 
the Carnegie Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Teaching; president of the 


board of trustees of Phillips Exeier 
Academy; a trusiee of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Ari and of the American 
School for Classical Studies in Athens, 
Greece; president of the Markle Foun- 
dation; and chairman of the naiional 
advisory committee of the American 
Red Cross. During the war he was di- 
recior of the New York National War 
Fund. 

Mr. Lamont has not concerned him- 
self solely with huge emterprises. He 
still is sympathetic to the needs of men 
who, like his father, siruggle to enrich 
the lives of a few others. 

One Sunday he slipped inio one of 
the little, white Methodist churches 
where his father had been pastor years 
before. The preacher was explainins 
that $49.31 was urgently needed to com- 
plete the fund for a new organ. Then 
“he adjured the Almighty io send down 
manna from heaven io make up the 
deficit.” 

When the plate came to Mr. Lamoni 
he dropped in $50 worth of manna. The 
minister could not restrain himself. He 
burst out fervenily, “We thank Thee, O 
Lord, for this timely succor!” 

That, no doubi, is the way the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury felt one morning 
early this year when he read, “I have 
this day placed at your disposal .. 


Pied Piper . . . American Style 


Tse Rev. Cart KRUEGER ran across 
the campus of Midland College, his coat 
tails flapping behind him. He had been 
playing violin in the Krueger family 
orchestra and his 10 o’clock German 
class had completely slipped his mind. 

Hurriedly he organized a lecture 
plan. Today he must fill the heads of 
his students with German verb forms. 

He had no way of foretelling that 
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some day his youthful ’cello-playing son 
would become “The Pied Piper of 
Seatile” and the music director of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchesira. Ai thai 
time Karl was merely one member of 
his musically talented family. 

Sovce THaT pay Karl Krueger has 
grown into an international musical 
figure. In Europe he has probably di- 
rected more symphony orchesires than 
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any other American. In the United 
States he has become known as “one of 
the ablest of interpretative artists.” 

After graduation from Midland, this 
Lutheran preacher’s son went to New 
York to compete with 499 other ap- 
plicants for the job of organist and 
choirmaster of St. Ann’s Church-on- 
the-Heights. Although he won, he did 
not settle down to real work on his 
musical career until after World War I. 
Then the ex-doughboy hastened to 
Vienna to study. He attracted so much 
attention there that soon Franz Schalk, 
conductor of the Vienna Imperial 
Opera, sent a note asking him to call. 
He needed an assistant. 

When Krueger returned to America 
to reorganize the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra in 1926 the Viennese con- 
ductor posted a prophecy. “I have no 
doubt,” it stated, “that he will play an 
important role among the leading or- 
chestral chiefs of his time.” Within 
three years the young man fulfilled this 
prediction. He welded the Seattle body 
of 65 players into one of America’s 12 
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major symphony orchestras. 

,His musical activities affected the 
whole cultural life of the Northwest. 
He conducted lecture recitals to explain 
good music to the man in the street. 
His concerts for young people and his 
performances of opera lifted the level 
of musical appreciation of all age 
groups. Because thousands of young- 
sters flocked to his children’s concerts, 
Musical America dubbed him “The 
Pied Piper.” 

Mr. Krueger moved to Kansas City 
in 1933 to take over the Philharmonic 


there. In 1942 he expanded this organ- ; 


ization into a regional group and called 
it the Midlands Orchestra. Since 1943 
he has been musical director of the 
Detroit Symphony. 


esti lb ates tte et eet ee i ee 


Immediately after World War II Mr. : 


Krueger went back to Europe, this time 
as a cultural ambassador of the U.S. 
State Department. His job was to con- 
vince foreign countries that America is 
more than a land of hot dogs, skyscrap- 
ers, and gangsters. 


RECENTLY ConpucToR KRUEGER sat in 
his office thinking about the years since 
his father crammed students’ heads 


with grammar and his own soul with | 


music. 


His cigar, protruding from a- 


long, white holder, jabbed at the ceil- | 
ing of Detroit Music Hall as he leaned | 


back in his chair. He let his mind drift 


back to Seattle and New York and — 
Vienna and Budapest. But it ended up, — 


as always, on a little college campus 
in the west. 
springs of his life. 

Suddenly he burst forth emphatically: 
“I value nothing more highly than the 
example of my Christian father and 
mother. I am sure that in my life, no 
subsequent influence has ever been 
strong enough to assert itself against 
this force.” 
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There were the well- — 


Pros 


UCH MEN AS ROBESON HAVE 
IFIED THE POSITION OF THE 
NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE, AND 
T HASN'T BEEN EASY 


‘You Can’t Quit, Paul” 


Paut Rospeson, son of a runaway 
slave, is one of the most distinguished 
Negroes in America today. 
He was the first Negro in history to 
play the lead in Shakespeare’s Othello 
on the Broadway stage, a production 
which broke all previous box office 
records for this tragedy. He is holder 
of a medal for good diction on the stage 
from the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, an award which has been 
given only nine times in 20 years. He 
is known over all the world for his 
singing of the pathos-filled spirituals. 
Whenever one talks with him about 
his rise to fame, he is quick to attribute 
it largely to the influence of his father. 
This wise man repeated to him over 
and over when race prejudice made the 
_ going tough, “Paul, you are represent- 
_ing your race. You’ve got to show what 
a Negro boy can do. Don’t ever quit.” 

This old gentleman learned the wis- 
dom of his advice the hard way. In 
1860, when he was but 15, he fled from 
his North Carolina slave-owners to 
Philadelphia. There he worked his way 
‘through Lincoln University and became 
a minister. Son Paul, born when the 
Rev. William Drew Robeson was _ 53, 
was the last of eight children. 

One day while Paul was in high 
school he brought home his report card, 
which had pretty good grades on it. But 
they did not satisfy the old preacher. 
He complained that they were not per- 
fect. 
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“But,” Paul explained, “nobody ever 
gets 100 per cent.” 

“Well,” his father demanded, “what’s 
100 per cent for then? I want you to 
be the best student in high school.” 


PaUL’s GRADES never became perfect, 
but they became so nearly so that he 
won a scholarship to Rutgers College 
in New Jersey. When he graduated in 
1919 he had become a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, national honorary scholas- 
tie society; a leader on the debating 
team; and a four-letter athlete. In 1918 
Walter Camp had picked him as the 
All-American football end. i 

None of those honors fell into his lap. 
A short time after he went out for foot- 
ball his freshman year he landed in the 
hospital with a broken nose, a dislo- 
cated shoulder, and a body covered 
with bruises. 

“Those boys didn’t gang up on me 
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because I was a Negro,” he says. “They 
just wanted to make sure I had the 
stuff. They’re my good friends now.” 

While he tossed in the hospital, how- 
ever, he was not so sure that this was 
the reason. It seemed strange that of 
all the boys who played in the scrim- 
mages he was the only one who got 
badly hurt. The 17-year-old kid did 
not see things in -the perspective he 
has now. He wanted io quit school and 
get a job as a laborer. Why should he 
keep on trying when he had two sirikes 
against him before he got up to bat? 

And he probably would have packed 
his suitease and gone home if his fath- 
er’s insistent words had not kept ring- 
ing through his mind. “Paul, you can’t 
quit. You have to uphold the honor of 
your race as well as of yourself.” 

Finally he resolved to himself, “I 
made friends in high school. I'll make 
friends in Rutgers.” 

And he did. When he graduated four 
years later he was selected as one of the 
four seniors who best represented the 
ideals and traditions of the school. 


ROBESON GOT HIS START in the theater 
in a YMCA near Columbia University 
in New York City. 

“T was studying law,” he explains. 
“The theater was far from my mind. 
In fact, I had studied two years for the 
ministry before turning to law.” 

Someone persuaded him to take the 
lead in the play Simon the Cyrene. 
Simon, the man drafted into bearing 
Christ’s cross to Calvary, is believed to 
have been a Negro. “The play appealed 
to me because it offered a chance for 
serious acting by a Negro.” 

In the audience on the night of the 
performance were some friends of the 


playwright Eugene O’Neill. Result was © 


that Robeson was given a part in 
O’Neill’s play Emperor Jones and later 
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Out of 33 United States presidents, 
James Buchanan, Chester A. Arthur, 
Grover Cleveland, and Woodrow Wilson 
were "preachers' kids." Seven first ladies 
of the White House came from the par- 
sonage. 

In American history such ministers’ 
children as Henry Clay, Henry van Dyke, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Louis Agassiz, James Russell 
Lowell, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charles 


Evans Hughes, Dean ©. Acheson, John 
Foster Dulles, and Vannevar Bush have 
played important roles. 

Lutheran parsonages have contributed, 
among thousands of others, Lloyd C. 
Douglas, writer; Karl Krueger, musician; 
Set Svanholm, singer; General Luther D. 


Miller, chief of chaplains; Sigmund 
Spaeth, music critic; K. Z. Morgan, atom 
bomb scientist; and Martin Niemoeller, 
enemy of Hitler. 


in All God’s Chillun Got Wings. 


Mucx or Rogeson’s LIFE after the 
middle 1920’s has been spent in London. 
Europeans have been much more ready 
to accept him as an equal than Amer- 
icans. In 1934 he visited Russia and 
was so impressed that he sent his son to 
school in Moscow two years later. 

“Here is a country,” he said, “where 
race prejudice does not exist.” He was 
anxious that Paul, Jr., should not have 
to battle prejudice “until he is older 
and his father can be with him.” 

His friendship for Russia and his at- 
tack on the unchristian racial inequality 
in the United States have caused Robe- 
son to receive an avalanche of criticism. 

At one time Robeson even considered 
moving to Russia where he might live 
without stigma being attached to his 
black skin. After much soul searching. 
however, he decided to pack up and 
leave both England and Russia. 
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“TI realized that my life was tied up 
vith the United States,” he explains. 
I wanted to help my own people. 
Whether I would be barred from cer- 
in hotels and‘ restaurants was of 
minor importance. The important thing 
was that perhaps I could help members 
of my race. It was a responsibility my 
father gave me. 

“Besides, I was never an Englishman 
or a Russian. I am an American.” He 
brought his son home with him and the 
boy is now a student at Cornell Uni- 


versity. 

Robeson understands that the social 
and political vacuum in which his fel- 
low Negroes live is dangerous to the 


APPLAUSE THUNDERED through the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Set Svan- 
holm took one last curtain call and then 
hurried to his dressing room. Outside, 
audience and critics alike were enthu- 
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future of the whole country. “Thought- 
ful people realize,” he has said, “that 
we have a problem in this country as 
well as across the ocean. We must set- 
tle it unless we want an explosion later 
on. One way is by education. Another 
is by law.” 


AFTER HIS CONCERT in the Portland, 
Ore., civic auditorium early this year 
Mr. Robeson electrified his audience by 
announcing that he would retire from 
the stage and devote his life to the bet- 
terment of race relations. He declared 
again the sense of mission for his fel- 
low Negroes that his old father had 
given him when he was a lad. 


Siegfried Plays a 
Church Organ 


siastic; they had shared in discovering 
one of the 20th century’s great Sieg- 
frieds. 

A half-hour later when this Swedish 
minister’s son emerged from the actors’ 
entrance he did not look at all like a 
Wagnerian tenor. True, a faint odor of 
grease paint was still about him and he 
spoke with a rich, resonant voice. But 
the rigor of years of vocal training and 
the lure of brilliant footlights had not 
taken from him the appearance of a 
church organist. Reason was that he 
was still a church organist. 

Tuts SCANDINAVIAN SINGER whom the 
New York Times judged as having 
“scored signally” in the last opera sea- 
son grew up in a Lutheran parsonage 
in Vesteros, Sweden’s eighth largest 
city. Almost before the gangling boy’s 
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legs were long enough to reach the 
pedals, his father took him to the old 
church organ and began teaching him 
to play. When Set had gained enough 
confidence in himself, he urged him to 
accompany the choir and the congrega- 
tion at regular church services. 

Later, it was by giving concerts in 
churches that Set earned most of the 
money to put himself through the Royal 
Conservatory in Stockholm. He is still 
proud of the fact that he holds the post 
of music director and choral conductor 
in St. James’ Church in the Swedish 
capital. 

After a term of military service, he 
studied to be a schoolteacher and or- 
ganist. He worked for two years in the 
village of Saeby and then enrolled in 
the Royal Conservatory in Stockholm. 

The director of the Royal Opera, 
John Forsell, made him one of his four 
vocal pupils. The other three were Joel 
Berglund, Jussi Bjoerling, and Nina 
Hogstedt. Both Mr. Berglund and Mr. 
Bjoerling have sung with the Met- 
ropolitan in New York. Miss Hogstedt 
abandoned her singing career and is 
now Mrs. Svanholm. 


Mr, SvANHOLM’S FAME became inter- 
national in 19386 when Bruno Walter 
invited him to sing in Vienna. Then 
his career got lost somewhere behind 
headlines about the British retreating 
from Dunkirk and Bishop Eivind Berg- 
grav defying the Quisling government 
in Norway. Only last summer he began 
catching up with time. He flew to South 
America and then came to San Fran- 
cisco for six performances of Lohengrin 
with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany. His operatic fame was made after 
his introduction to the Metropolitan 
stage. 

He plans to sing in the United States 
again next season. In the meantime, 
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however, he is back in Sweden. 
glance at the piano in his apartment 
revealed the reason he was anxious t 
go home. A folding series of leather 
frames behind the music rack showed 
five happy, fair-haired children. 


The Life and Times 
Of Henry Luce 


“I WISH TO SPEAK about the church. 
Not about the United Nations or race’ 
relations or economic cycles or juve - 
nile delinquency, but about something 
more important—the church.” i 

When Henry Luce, editor and pub- 
lisher of Time, Life, and Fortune mag- 
azines, began a speech recently with 
these words, nobody was very sur 
prised. Preacher's son Henry Luce ha 
been seriously concerned with impor- 
tant subjects since student days at Yale. 

There the earnest, pale Phi Beta 
Kappa was so engrossed with studyin 
the ways of the world that he end 
up as “most brilliant” man on campus. 
His pet pastime was piling cares anc! 
responsibilities on his shoulders. His 
heavy load grew and grew until one 
day as he passed a classmate on the 
campus the friend jibed, “Look out 
Harry. You'll drop the college.” 

He did not even notice the barbec! 
tongue. Instead he confided his wor- 
ries to the friend and together they 
“reached the conclusion that most peo- 
ple were not well informed. .. .” 

Together they hoisted on their bur: 
dened backs the decision “that some 
thing should be done. .. .” And they 
began to do it less than two years afte? 
they had tucked their Yale degrees inte 
their trunks. Luce and Briton Hadde 
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started raising money to establish a 
news magazine “free from cheap sen- 


sationalism . . . windy bias.” It was to 
be called Time. 

To 12,000 readers on March 3, 1923, 
went the first issue, spawned by Luce, 
Hadden, and three full-time writers 
who had not had benefit of professional 
newspaper experience. Office equip- 
ment in a shabby brownstone house on 
New York’s East Side consisted of a 
couple second-hand desks, a used set 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
the daily papers. 

Today Time, Inc., is the success story 
of American journalism. Even by 1940 
its staff had multiplied to 1,557 em- 
ployees and 175 correspondents. Ten 
branch offices were running full blast. 
To Time the corporation had added Life 
and Fortune magazines. Their com- 
bined circulation in 1941 hit 4,232,000. 


LUCE IS NOT YET SATISFIED that people 
are “well informed” about important 
things. He has helped them know more 
about politics and economics and Rus- 
sia and China, but that is not enough. 

“The knowledge of God!” he ex- 
claimed in his recent speech. “Knowl- 
edge? When we speak of knowledge 
we mean something pretty definite: we 
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mean facts. ... Protestantism has long 
permitted and even encouraged, within 
the Christian flock itself, the most 
fantastically fuzzy ideas about God. 
This is an indictment.” 

Finding out the facts is only half the 
job, he jabbed. “Something should be 
done.” With his beetle-browed eyes on 
the preachers, he charged, “If you have 
the truth ... then tell us what it is, as 
exactly, as clearly as you can. ... The 
mission of the church, then, is to bring 
into the world the facts about God.” 

This concern with matters religious 
is not a new Luce fad. It dates from 
his childhood in Shantung Province, 
China. His father was the Rev. Henry 
Winters Luce, who was in large meas- 
ure responsible for the establishment of 
Shantung Christian University and Yen 
Ching University. 

Concerning Henry, even a casual ob- 
server has noted that there is some- 
thing “Presbyterian about his shyness 
and his long, grave silences, in spite of 
the mildly satanic slant of his eyes.” 
He is an active layman in the Presby- 
terian church and a director of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

Impatiently Publisher Luce, who 
sometimes startles people by brusquely 
cutting into their idle chatter, is not 
waiting for preachers and the church 
alone to speak from the pulpit. His 
publications increasingly expound on 
religious matters. Some people disagree 
with the advertising and editorial pol- 
icies of his magazines, but have trouble 
insulating themselves from his voice. 

“Religion is the most difficult and 
radical thing in the world,” the editorial 
in the Easter issue of Life stated. “If 
any American wants to undergo re- 
ligious conversion, he must prepare for 
a revolutionary change in his personal 
history.” 


An Eagle’s Empty Nest 


By Ralph D. Heim 


The reading is Obadiah, all of it. 


THIs IS THE SHORTEST of the prophetic 
books and of the entire Old Testament, 
a book not mentioned in the New 
Testament. Yet, it has fascinating his- 
torical connections and a living mes- 
sage. 

It takes you back to Bible stories 
you learned in your childhood. You 
are made to recall Abraham and Sarah 
and their son Isaac; their grandsons 
Esau and Jacob, too. It makes refer- 
ence also to Ishmael, the son of Abra- 
ham and Hagar. 

You remember that pathetic story of 
Hagar and her son, driven from the 
camp by Sarah’s jealousy. Perfectly 
natural, it is nevertheless pathetic. 
Sarah resented the maidservant and 
her child, so Abraham ordered her to 
leave with the boy. In time, the water 
in the bottle which Abraham gave 
them for their desert journey was 
spent. Hagar sat down at some dis- 
tance from her child so that she would 
not see his agonies as he died of thirst. 
Yet, Ishmael was spared to become a 
nation—a nation which, they say, fig- 
ures in this book of Obadiah. 

Isaac, the half-brother, became the 
. father of two nations through the twin 
sons, Jacob and Esau. Of these, Esau 
was quite heedless, while Jacob was 
shrewd. That caused trouble between 
the two, trouble that never was fully 
reconciled. Accordingly, their destinies 
were very different. Esau married into 
Ishmael’s family and became a desert 
tribe. Jacob carried on the family line 
in the twelve sons who settled in Ca- 
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naan and became Northern and South- 
ern Israel. ui 


Here in OsapraH, the descendants of 
Esau are the Edomites (verse 1). The : 
descendants of Jacob through all his } 
sons, including Joseph, Judah, Benja- | 
min, and Ephraim mentioned here, are } 
the opposites in the story. The de- 
scendants of Ishmael are “those of the: 
South” (verse 19). | 

There are differences of opinion | 
about the date of the book but let us: 
say that it was put in its present form 
about the middle of the 400’s B.c. 5 

Its background is the strife there had 
been from the beginning among the 
three lines of descendants of Ishmael, 
Jacob, and Esau respectively. For ex- 
ample, Amos spoke against the ten- 
dency of Edom and Israel to wage war 
between blood brothers and their in- 
ability to make a lasting peace. So. 
this Judean prophet arises exultantly | 
to announce the coming doom of the. 
Edomites. 

When Jerusalem was besieged by 
the Babylonians and fell to them im 
586 B.c., the Edomites did not rally to: 
the support of their brethren in the 
flesh. Instead, it appears that they’ 
abetted the enemy. Verse 11 gives the 
best summary of their activity. Other 
verses, such as 12 to 14, add details 
concerning that treachery of the sons 
of Esau against the sons of Jacob ir 
their hour of trial. : 


. Tue JuDEANS were taken captive inte 
Babylonia where they lived as dis— 
placed persons for a half century” 
Then, in 538, Babylonia herself suc- 
cumbed before Cyrus of Persia. H 
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d an enlightened policy concerning 
ubject peoples. He permitted one 
‘hontingent of Jews to return home in 
~i36 and others to follow later. 

Now 75 years have passed. The 
fudeans have rebuilt the capital to the 
st of their meager ability and have 
-established their church. However, 

a following study of Malachi will 
ow, their rehabilitation is far from 
* somplete. They are poor, unprotected, 
narassed by Samaritans, discouraged, 
ecadent in morals and religion. 

All the time, too, a fierce resentment 
as been burning in their souls. All 
“this might have been spared them, if 
the Edomites had come to their rescue 
‘instead of aiding the Babylonians. 
) Their brethren had turned against 
them in the time of need! 

Obadiah voices their bitterness. 

In all likelihood, too, he saw the 
shape of things that were coming his- 
torically just as Amos did three cen- 
turies earlier. In the days of Amos, 
Assyria shadowed the eastern Medi- 
terranean like a threatening cloud. 
_ Now Edom is in a shadow whether she 
_ knows it or not. The Nabataeans are 

coming and there is treachery even 
among Edom’s allies (verse 1). His- 
tory tells us that an invasion was 

underway and a conquest almost at 
hand. Perhaps even, so uncertain are 
the dates, the conquest was already 
nearly complete. 


Me 


EvEN IF THAT were not true, a 
prophet could have spoken as Obadiah 
did. A man who is alive to God knows 
that evil cannot last and will be re- 
quited. 

The Edomites had not built their 
nation on enduring foundations. They 
were, perhaps, a better people than 
their conquerors. The Nabataeans are 
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reputed as a predatory sort of brigands. 
Yet they had a remarkable culture of 
a type. In their behalf, it can be said 
that they did build up a commercial 
center of outstanding proportions and 
lasted as a nation for several hundred 
years. 

We remember them chiefly for the 
capital which they built. It appears to 
have been on the site of an older 
mountain fastness of the Edomites. 
Historians and geographers call it 
Petra. 

Pictures show that the area was like 
a great bowl whose sides are cliffs and 
its edges jagged peaks. It lay among 
tumbled, rocky mountain tops, an im- 
pregnable fortress and storehouse for 
precious things. At present it is filled 
with remnants of a once great and 
beautiful city. 

Now we know why Obadiah speaks 
(verse 4) of an eagle’s nest among the 
stars! 


THERE IS BUT ONE WAY of entrance to 
the ruins of Petra. The opening lies a 
hundred miles southeast of Jerusalem. 
They say you come upon it unawares, 
like a crack in the mighty mountain 
wall. It leads you into a deep and sun- 
less canyon where, as one writer de- 
clares, “four soldiers could block it 
against four thousand.” That split in 
the rock is formed by precipices some- 
times 300 feet high. It once had a pave- 
ment and there are niches where stood 
the statues of Nabataean gods. 

After a dark and forbidding mile or 
so, the visitor entering the city is con- 
fronted suddenly with one of the most 
glorious sights out of antiquity. 

It is the exquisite face of a temple 
in classic style, carved out of solid rock 
of the canyon wall. It is said to have 
been done at the command of a king 
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who ordered his artists and artisans to 
carve a “temple-tomb that was to 
overshadow the monuments of the 
nobles as the moon outshone the stars, 
a temple such as the world had never 
seen nor would ever see again.” 

While there is no other as grand as 
this, similar achievements of the stone- 
worker’s art are numerous in this area 
where the canyon widens out to admit 
the visitor to the ruins of the city 
proper. All are described as having 
interiors as gorgeous as their outward 
decorations. The rock is streaked with 
such varied hues of whites, pinks, and 
reds that the cutters designed altars, 
walls, and ceilings which take advan- 
tage of the natural coloration. 


THE PEOPLE OF Petra themselves lived 
in the natural amphitheatre earlier 
called a bowl. It is said to be some two 
miles across. Where once there were 
streets, pictures now show only rocks 
strewn about in profusion large and 
small. There are many caves in the 
cliffs which wall it in. Those, doubt- 
less, were dwelling places. Elsewhere 
are the ruins of great altars. On them, 
it is believed, the captives of Naba- 
taean raids would shed the blood of 
sacrifice. 

In that “rose-red city, half as old as 


Ge 


time,” lived the Nabataean sons of Ish: 
mael who dispossessed the Edomites 
Those sons of Esau forsook their tie 
of blood and helped Nebuchadnezza 
to overthrow the sons of Jacob. Di 
that act itself weaken their ow1 
strength to oppose their own enemie 
so much that it spelled their doom 
Obadiah can be read in such a way a 
to say that. Treachery, like crime 
does not pay; and courage, like a stitcl 
in time, may save nine. 

So there stands Petra, one of th 
wonders of the world to be seen i 
ever one is able. It is a monument t 
pride, rapacity, opportunism, cruelty 
and treachery. It is a warning tha 
wealth and power are not everlasting 
It is a plea for concerted action amon; 
the nations. 

An eagle’s empty nest as Obadial 
knew it sometime would be! 

About the time Obadiah wrote, an 
other prophet whose work will b 
studied in this series was seeking t 
teach the people of Judah the sam 
lesson. Both Obadiah and Malach 
taught the fact of God’s love and jus 
tice toward men and the need of lov 
and justice among men. 

It would be a long time before me: 
could pray like this, but they were o 
the march. 


OvuR NEED IS A NEW integration of life: Religion, Art, Science, 
Politics, Education, Industry, Commerce, Finance—all these need to 
be brought into a unity as agents of a single purpose. That purpose 
ean hardly be found in human aspirations; it must be the divine 
purpose. That divine purpose is presented to us in the Bible under 
the name of the Kingdom (Sovereignty) of God, or as the summing - 
up of all things in Christ, or as the coming-down out of heaven of 


the holy city, the New Jerusalem. 


—Wruram Tempe, The Church Looks Forward, Macmillan 
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Picnics and Prablests 


JERRY HESITATED on the doorstep. “I 
till wish you were coming with me.” 

“It’s not autumn but spring sets our 
rypsy blood astir, is that it? To tell the 
ruth, if I’d dreamed the weather would 
ye like this, I might have had you re- 
erve a room for both of us, but it’s too 
ate to think of it now.” 

“If you'll go, I'll be willing to take a 
hance on finding a place to stay when 
ve arrive.” 

“And if we don’t, I sleep in the car, 

suppose. No, thank you. I’m not that 
nuch of a gypsy.—Now, trot along and 
lave a good time. Don’t have me on 
your conscience, either.” 

I stood waving gaily till the car 
mulled around the corner. Doubtless I 
wverdid the pretense of cheerfulness, 
ut it didn’t really matter. When peo- 
le have been married as long as we 
lave, the only reason for putting on an 
ict is to keep things pleasant on the 
urface. Jerry was well aware of my 
ast-minute disappointment. But it’s 
jour own fault! You know he urged 
jou to let him send in reservations 
or two when he was making arrange- 
nents to go to synod. But, no, you 
hought you were needed here. And 
jou didn’t know how to plan your 
vardrobe. And you didn’t want to sit 
hrough several days of meetings and 
you didn’t know what other women 
vere going. Now you've arranged to 
tay home you can just drown your 
sorrows in a washerful of soap suds. 


THE BALMY AIR that seemed to beckon 
would also be perfect for drying 
olankets. I gathered up an armload and 
started downstairs again. I had just 
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reached the foot when the doorbell 
rang. Should I drop the blankets in a 
heap and leave them there while I 
opened the door? Then I carried them 
on out to the kitchen. You surely are 
slipping, I reproved myself, perhaps 
you need sulphur and molasses. 

When I opened the door, I thought 
my visitor was someone I should rec- 
ognize. Then I realized that she did not 
expect me to know her. She probably 
looked familiar because she looked like 
so many other women in their middle 
forties. She was of medium height and 
her dark hair was threaded with grey. 
Her face was rather worn under un- 
obtrusive make-up and her lipstick 
looked as though it had been applied 
a good while before. She wore a black 
dress and serviceable grey tweed coat. 

As I invited her to come in, I was 
wondering who she was and what her 
business might be. I thought she might 
be one of the many people who come 
to Jerry for help and advice until I 
noticed the small briefcase she was 
carrying. Is it books or insurance? I 
thought. 


“DoESN’T THIS LOVELY spring weather 
just make you feel like going on pic- 
nics?” she asked, taking a pamphlet 
from her briefcase. “I drove up from 
Booneville this morning and the ride 
was delightful, just delightful.” 

‘T’m sure it was.” I smiled politely, 
but there was something definitely 
“canned” about her approach. It made 
me think of the real estate agent I 
heard on one of the radio shows who 
could never make his sales talk with- 
out beginning, “How do you do?” 
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“Well, I know you will soon be think- 
ing about Sunday school picnics and 
when you do, I hope you will think of 
Lakeview Park at Booneville-—Do you 
know our beautiful park?” 

“IT haven’t been there, but I have 
heard of it.” 

“If you haven’t been there, you have 
a treat in store. We have a lovely pic- 
nic grove with tables and shelter in 
case of rain, two giant rollercoasters, 
merry-go-rounds, the whip, magic 
mazes, and many other entertainments, 
as well as a large outdoor swimming 
pool. There is wholesome entertain- 
ment for young and old. A real family 
resort and ideally equipped to take care 
of church groups. Here,” she handed 
me a colored postcard, “is a picture of 
our pool. I think it is the most attractive 
spot in our whole attractive park. Now, 
don’t you think your church would like 
to plan a picnic there?—Oh, I forgot 
to tell you, we have reduced rates for 
large groups.” She went on and I sat 
quietly waiting for her to finish. I 
would no more have interrupted her 
than I would interrupt little Jimmy 
Norman when he wants to recite 
Mother Goose. 

‘Tl be glad to give this material to 
our Sunday school superintendent to 
give to the picnic committee. I don’t 
know what they have in mind, but if 
this sounds to them like the right thing 
for our school, you'll hear from them.” 


SHE HEAVED A SIGH of relief and leaned 
back in her chair. “I hope they’ll come. 
I’m no good at this selling stuff. I like 
the work at the pool and I’m only doing 
this to help out the man who runs the 
park.” 

“Do you mind visiting strangers?” 

“Not after I find the right places. 
That’s the worst part. But most of the 
people have been very nice.” 


“I think people generally are,” I 
agreed. . 

“Well, Christian people are, anyhow, 
I’ve met so many ministers in the last 
few weeks it isn’t even funny. And all 
but two have been married.” I won- 
dered whether she had asked them, 
“And I met two lady ministers.——Well, 
I'll have to be going, if ’'m to get in 
all the calls I have to make.” 

I walked her to the door, promising 
to pass on to the committee the infor- 
mation she had given me. When I 
opened the door, I saw that a police car 
was parked at the curb and an officer 
was approaching. Could there be any- 
thing phoney about my departing 
guest? 

But the policeman paid no attention 
to her. I felt a momentary relief that 
I was not going to be dragged into any- 
thing unpleasant. Suspicious old wom- 
an! I accused myself. But if he doesn’t 
want her, what does he want? Oh, my! 

“Mrs. Lathrop? Your husband 
home?” he held his hat in hand. 

“He left for the meeting of synod this 
morning and won’t be back for several 
days. Can I help you?” 


He scratcuep his scant hair with a 
burly thumb. “Know anyone by the 
name of Andro?” 

“Why, yes. There’s a couple by that 
name in the church. Are they in trou- 
ble of any sort?” 

“IT guess you'd call it that. She’s pre- 
ferred charges against him for wife- 
beating. She’s got quite a ‘shiner.’ But 
whether he did it or not isn’t for me to 
say. Anyhow, she gave your husband 
as a character reference along with 
the neighbor who came into the station 
with her. Thought maybe he could help 
fix things up. If he’s not here, p’raps' 
the magistrate’ll want to hold the case 
till he gets here.” 
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lind optimism 

My son was graduated from high school 
cast year. He has his first job. As for 
earning and getting along with people he’s 
doing well. But he has a lot to learn 
about spending and the other uses of 
money. He charges some rather big pur- 
chases, and when the’ time comes around 
he doesn’t have the money to pay the 
bills. Once he borrowed money with a 
promise to repay in two months, but at 
the end of the period he couldn’t meet 
the obligation. When will he ever learn? 


Don’t be discouraged. He’s a mere 
boy, and he’s had almost no experience 
in handling real earnings. Almost 
everyone is too optimistic about paying 
large bills or repaying loans. Too much 
can happen in the meanwhile. Help 
him to make up a budget on conserva- 
tive lines. Let it provide for the usual 
necessities, and for the expenses of 
romancing. The latter often is the trou- 
ble-maker, but it represents a real 
need. The budget should provide also 
for giving and saving. 


College? 


My oldest son is a junior in college. 
There are five other children. It will be 
expensive business to send all of them to 
college. There just isn’t enough money to 
do it. What can a father do? 


It isn’t certain that they should all 
go to college. For some that may not 
be the best thing. But each is entitled 
to the kind of education for which he 
is naturally qualified. 

As time passes your circumstances 
may change. Perhaps you could even 
secure employment in a college town. 
Maybe some of the children could work 
for a year or two after high school and 
get together some funds for education, 
work while going to school, or secure 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


a scholarship at some college. 

Here is one of the blind spots of our 
society. Communities, states, or the na- 
tion ought to see to it that every young 
person gets the educational opportunity 
for which he is fitted by nature and 
which he prefers. 


Push needed? 


We've been married six years. And 
we've got along very well as far as per- 
sonal relations are concerned. My hus- 
band is fair and reasonable, and I try to 
be the same. There’s one matter, however, 
that worries me a lot. He’s a motion- 
picture operator, working for a small out- 
fit. It seems there’s no prospect of any 
advancement, but that somber fact doesn’t 
disturb Jack at all. He’s satisfied. He 
appears to think the job is good enough 
to settle down to it for life. I wish he 
were more aggressive. I believe he has 
the ability to hold a better position, and 
that he could find it if he had gumption. 

Of course, anyone ought to make the 
most of his life. And whatever he does 
he should make his days count in 
Christian influence. No one can go be- 
yond his own inherited capacities and 
the educational development of which 
he is capable. 

Only one who knows this man’s ca- 
pacities can judge whether he’s living 
up to his best. If he is, he shouldn’t be 
nagged. If he has better native endow- 
ment, further education would be of 
real help. But with his family obliga- 
tions, of course, he will have to pro- 
ceed cautiously about any new venture. 

Try to be fair. If your husband has 
good inherited gifts, perhaps a tactful, 
well-timed word from someone whom 
he regards highly would do much good.~ 
But don’t keep pressing him blindly, 
with your own comforts and vanity as 
the big consideration. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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For the Age of the Atom and the Four Horsemen 


The Mediator. By Emil Brunner. Translated by Olive Wyon. Westminster. 623 pages. $6.0 


This is not a new book that calls for an initial critical estimate, or even a newl 
translated work of a European scholar and theologian, which is being introduced 
English-speaking readers for the first time. It is an American reprinting of a work fi 
published in German in 1927 and later translated and published in England in 193: 

Its significance therefore lies not in its n 


genuine profundity of the study. After 
20 years Brunner’s The Mediator stands 
forth not only as the sanest, clearest pres- 
entation of the positive Christian affirma- 
tions of modern dialectic theology, but also 
as one of the most intellectually satisfying 
apologies of the Christian faith for an age 
which the atom and the four horsemen 
have made apocalyptically fearful and in- 
tellectually insecure. 

Here lie both the strength and the 
weakness of the book. As its author ad- 
mits, it is at its best only an apology, a 
negative critique of Christianity rather 
than a positive interpretation. It takes an 
unhappy advantage of the continuing psy- 
chology of the times to belittle reason and 
set it in such an utter contrast to faith as 
to lead to the conclusion that these are 
irreconcilables. 

The Mediator is for theologians. All 
others beware! It is a catholic and evan- 
gelical exposition of the Christ as “the true 
and only Son of God, incarnate and aton- 
ing.” Since it is a long and closely rea- 
soned book, only a most extensive review 
would dare to attempt even general crit- 
icism. The study is divided into three sec- 
tions: one on preliminary philosophical 
and theological problems, another on the 
person of the Mediator, and a third on his 
work. 

Of special interest to Lutherans is the 
discussion of revelation and the Scriptures. 
Brunner does not deny general revelation, 
i.e., in creation, history, and human con- 
science, but he reasons that Christian 
revelation through the Christ of history is 
“unique, final, for time and eternity and 
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ewness but in the continued timeliness “| 


for the whole world . . . once and for all. 
It is of this revelation that the Scripture) 
are the testimony. Christianity is not in- 
terested in history as a source of revela- 
tion—but only in that one, unique supra. 
historical event in which the Divine plan 
cuts across history, in Christ. 3 

Even there the interest of faith is na 
in the historical Jesus, but in the meanin» 
attached to his whole life and experienc» 
by the early believers, i.e., in the Chris 
of faith. “The Christ of faith as an his. 
toric personality is such that in him th» 
mere historian can see nothing more tha» 
a human being, unless history becomes fo: 
him the means by which he would ente: 
the realm of faith.” 

How this point of view skirts the border 
of Gnosticism and absolute predestination 
—and yet claims to repudiate both, th» 
reader must discover for himself. He wi! 
not discover it by mere reading. The boo} 
must be studied and deserves to be studiec! 
It will serve any man well in forcing hiry 
to rethink his theology. 

/ Witiiam C. BERKEMEYER, 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


Physics and Faith 


A Scientist's Approach to Religion. By Ca» 
Wallace Miller. Macmillan. 127 pages. $2. | 


It has become difficult for a man to keey 
abreast of fields that are not his specifi: 
specialty. Yet a running acquaintance wit! 
somewhat related fields and their develop. 
ments is imperative for churchmen. 

Physical science has come very much tw 
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ae fore recently. The physicist is finding 
anumerable analogies in his findings to 
ne world of the spirit, rendering the idea 
fa material world somewhat old fash- 
ned. 
Dr. Carl Wallace Miller is professor of 
hysics at Brown University. In a series 
of brief chapters, better called “essays” 
or “theses,” he deals with the intertwined 
ink of physical and moral law. It is some- 
thing of a physicist’s confession of faith, 
» induced by the awe and mystery that meet 
im in the physical world. It is what 
hysical law tells him about God, the 
ross, sin, prayer, good and evil, the 
)§church, and kindred subjects. 
This is not grooved writing. The re- 
demptive quality of the cross, for instance, 
lies in the example Jesus’ death gives us 
to awaken and inspire. The idea of sac- 
rifice is by-passed. The Lord’s Supper is 
an ordinance by which we “appropriate 
progressively ... the values which have 
been handed down in the Christian tradi- 
tion.” Sin is the violation of the command 
_ to love thy neighbor. 
We shall see more of this type of writ- 
-ing. The prominence of the physical scien- 
tist in our day foreshows that. The worth 
of this brief volume lies in its simply told 
disclosure of scientific methods, problems, 
and findings as well as in the provocative 
theses it states for religion. 

Wruiam M. Horn 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Missouri Thinking 

The Abiding Word. Edited by Theodore 
-Laetsch. Concordia. 593 pages. $2. 

This volume is published under the 
auspices of the Missouri Synod and is ded- 
-icated to the first centennial of this synod, 
founded in 1847. The volume consists of 
27 essays covering a great variety of top- 
ies. The doctrine of creation, the person 
of Christ, the proper use of the Bible, 
Christian stewardship, dangers confront- 
ing the church today, and the doctrine of 
the Last Things may be cited. 

The essays are a restatement of the chief 
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doctrines and peculiarities of the Missouri 
Synod: the literal interpretation of Gen- 
esis I, the essentially invisible nature of 
the Church, the transference theory of the 
ministerial office, objective justification, re- 
jection of chiliasm, etc. Strange as it may 
seem, there is no essay on the inspiration 
of the Bible, although the well-known po- 
sition of the Missouri Synod with respect 
to this problem is maintained throughout 
the volume. 

It goes without saying that much gospel 
truth may be discovered in these essays. 
A careful study should prove “fruitful unto 
life” for both pastor and layman of the 
church. Nevertheless, the shortcomings of 
this sort of theology are very conspicuous 
also. The intellectual approach dominates 
the whole treatment: revelation is a dis- 
closure of a set of supernatural doctrines 
and Christianity is man’s assent to what 
has been revealed. 

This approach is very evident in the first 
essay on creation. Here the author takes 
sharp issue with the men of natural sci- 
ences, whereas he fails entirely to bring 
out the religious concepts of the Biblical 
record, i. e., the emphasis on God’s tran- 
scendence and on man’s responsibility to- 
ward his Creator; in other words, what 
Luther understood by the Christian doc- 
trine of creation: “I believe that God has 
created me ... for all which I am in duty 
bound to thank, praise, serve and obey 
Him.” The same is true as regards the last 
essay where the author seems to be wholly 
unaware of the insight into the nature of 
the Last Things as seen in Luther’s writ- 
ings. 

The language of the book is simple, the 
printing well done, and the price is ex- 
ceptionally low. All these factors should 
contribute to encourage the present gen- 
eration to study the foundation laid in the 
past. For, as the Preface states, the volume 
was written in order to present to the 
reader the faith of the fathers in the lan- 
guage of the children. 

Orto W. Heick 

Chicago Seminary 
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Acrosds the Desk 


Generally speaking, our regard for 
the scholarship and attention to details 
of the Commitiee on the Common 
Service Book is too great to permit us 
to indulge in even mimor criticisms of 
our liturgies. The provisions for the 
chief service we hold im particularly 
high regard. The comment which we 
are about to make deals with a very 
minor matter; in fact, a trifle in the 
realm of language. 

When the lector announces the Scrip- 
ture lessons, the Gospel and Epistle for 
the service, he says, “The Holy Gospel 
(or the Epistle) is written in the — 
chapter of St. — beginning, ete.” Ac- 
curacy requires the announcement to 
be “The Holy Gospel is written in the 
— chapter of the Gospel” (or Epistle 
if it is an epistle lesson) that is about 
to be read. Repetition of the name of 
the writer of the portion of the Bible 
to be read is less objectionable than to 
make the name of the writer the direct 
object of the preposition “of.” Not the 
writers of the Bible but what they 
wrote, is what we hear from our 
lecterns. 


Completing the record 

If God should decree io enter into 
judgment with the Church of Christ it 
seems to us probable that inquiry 
would be made concerning the use of 
the first 11 verses of the book of The 
Acts of the Apostles. It is safe to as- 
sert that whatever in the New Testa- 
ment reveals the action and teaching 
of the risen Lord during the 40 days 
following his victory over death is a 
matter of primary concern to every be- 
liever. No doubt Theophilus, the friend 
of St. Luke, was grateful for what he 


received from that writer. Those first” 
11 verses contain the very essence of F 
divine revelation. They convey to us | 
what we could not know otherwise than “} 
by inspired, and thereby authoritative, © 
communication. , 
Infallible proofs of the continued and 
glorified presence of Jesus among his t 
disciples, assurance of their ability to. 


priestly, and royal ministries while 
among them and, fimally, a simple yet * 
entirely supernatural disclosure of the 
character of his ascension “out of their 
sight”; these, and the inspiring exhor--} 
tation of the angels are all and much 
more within the content of St. Luke’s }* 
opening words to his inquiring friend. } 
A layman whom we know quite well, }* 
is entirely correct in calling the omis— 3 
sion of a service on Ascension Day an 

inexcusable neglect. It means nothing” 
less than a gap in the knowledge at=_ 
tainable by the grace of divine revela— 
tion. It is obvious that in the Ascensiors 
Jesus puts the final seal upon his mes-—- 
sianic mission. The reluctance of pres= 
ent-day believers to employ a week day 
other than Christmas and New Yea» 
has led to this neglect. 


a ae a a a) 


Missouri's centennial celebration 


a a ey 


broadcast over a Philadelphia statior 
It occupied about 12 minutes and hay 
the literary form of an interview 
Questions asked by an interviewer wer 
answered by a pastor of the Missouz 
Synod in Camden, N. J. Our first soure: 


The 


_ £ dissatisfaction was probably a virtue 
a the broadcast. The speaker confined 
imself exclusively to the history and 
schievements of his own Lutheran 
-jroup. He did not even mention, let 
one deal critically, with the United 
sutheran Church in America. 

We suggest that Lutheranism and the 
uutheran Church were actively bear- 
)ng witness to the Gospel of Jesus 
christ more than a hundred years be- 
fore Dr. Walther and his 700 followers 
sntered the mouth of the Mississippi 
iver in 1839. Eight years later their 
ynod was organized. The popular au- 
ience, such as is reached by radio, is 
ot given a true picture of the period 
om 1748 to 1847, or for that matter 
1638 when the Swedes came to Dela- 
ware. Participation of Lutherans, many 
of them immigrants from Germany, in 
_America’s successful struggle for in- 
dependence and the establishment of a 
‘form of government that has since en- 
dured against foreign and domestic at- 
‘tacks is something of which all Luther- 
,, ams can be proud. 

_ We extend sincere approval of ab- 
«| Sence of criticisms of fellow Lutherans 
in the broadcaster’s address, whether 
| he was economical of time at his dis- 
,.| posal or irenical in his attitude. Truth 
compels one to note that the Missouri 
Synod has almost a century of con- 
troversy to its credit. Within the first 
half century of its organization in the 
United States, it had differed in doc- 
trine and/or practice with contempo- 
rary synods and refused them its fel- 
lowship. Relative to Lutheran or- 
ganizations which had been painfully 
established, such as the former General 
Synod, or the Iowa Synod, or the Joint 
Synod of Ohio, or the Buffalo Synod, 
the Lutherans of Missouri were ag- 
gravatingly argumentative. Thereby all 
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Lutheran activities were retarded. 

We, speaking for the ULCA, extend 
our sincere congratulations to the Mis- 
souri Synod. We are indebted to them 
for the influences toward conservative, 
that is, confessional, Lutheranism which 
the ULCA’s congregations had to 
struggle against heavy odds to attain. 
Again and again the ULCA’s members 
were confronted with forms of opposi- 
tion that were as difficult to combat as 
were the situations in Saxony from 
which Dr. Walther and his fellow na- 


. tionals escaped by coming to America. 


Had the attitude of several of these 
groups been one of co-operation in- 
stead of aloofness or open opposition, 
Missouri could probably have held to 
its distinctive tenets and at the same 
time strengthened the progressive en- 
deavors of the older groups. 

One indication of the consciousness 
within the ULCA of the misfortune to 
Lutheranism which is the product of 
divisions among us, is the almost pathe- 
tic eagerness exhibited again and again 
to bridge the chasm which still divides 
us into suspicious, competing, unsym- 
pathetic groups. Whatever may have 
been the justification of the schism in 
previous decades, it is our candid con- 
clusion that we should be in closer 
partnership now. 

All this is now ancient history. We 
commend now to the attention of all 
parties concerned a re-reading of Dr. 
Wentz’s The Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; also Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs’ 
American Church History, Volume IV, 
in which he deals most appreciatively 
with Dr. Walther’s and his co-workers’ 
aid in restoring the United States to 
Christian orthodoxy. Some controver- 
sies are invigorative by. stirring up 
latent convictions. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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LETTERS to the editor 


Discover the rural church! 


Sir: 

A change of mood would not hurt the 
church at large; especially a change of 
mood toward the rural church. But how 
to effect that change; there is the rub. 
There is only one way I can think of. 

Do you think that you could find 10 
pastors in Philadelphia who on Rural 
Church Sunday would be willing to ex- 


» 


change pulpits with 10 rural pastors? Yes, ° 


‘there is a Rural Church Sunday each 
year. 

Well, if you can’t find 10, five will do 
for a start. Do you think that five could 
be found in New York, five in Washing- 
ton, five in Chicago; in fact, five from 
every large city in the United States? It 
would not be easy. 

You see the publicity possibilities of such 
an action. Something like this is inevita- 
ble, why can’t the Lutheran Church be 
first? Srmpney KuxN 


Make others rich too 


Sir: 

Many of us read the eagerly awaited 
issues of THe LurHERAN Hebrew-wise, be- 
ginning at the last page. The “In Conclu- 
sion” of April 9, however, seems to re- 
duce our choice of ways to prevent war 
to one of two evils. (“The United States 
could abandon its superior standard of liv- 
ing, give up trade advantages . . . become 
poorer while others become richer. .. . 
Another way ... would be by establishing 
world government.”) Perhaps there is a 
third and better way out. Impoverishment 
is not the source of security. The Gospel 
calls for renunciation, but not necessarily 
for abandonment. Jesus’ teachings brisk 
up dull handling with incitement to in- 
vestment as vital to stewardship. He wants 
us to use what we have to make more of 
it for His purposes. In this light, only 
waste, extravagance, and selfish expend- 
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itures are forbidden. 

The gain accruing through resourceh 
living can then become the means of en 
richment of all other peoples by sharin 
with them our Gospel of good will an 
well being. Then integrity of purpos 
spiritual ideals, and sacrificial servic 
which are the proper fruits of the Chris 
tian faith and life will lift the standar 
of living everywhere and make peopl. 
one at heart as can never be accomplishe 
through a super state. 

Let the Gospel work its miracle « 
change in us that the whole world ma 
share its benefits and become one unde 
the protective canopy and healing min 
istry of the kingdom of God. 

Witniam C. ScHAEFFER 


Underestimated! 


Sir: 

I call attention to an error in the 194 
“Year Book” on page 68 under the heac 
ing, “Special Schools and Mission Hig 
Schools.” The total number of studen 
at the Sylvanus Stall Girls’ High Schoe 
Guntur, India, is given as 94. The corre’ 
number is 1,000! 

Inasmuch as this splendid institutic 
will be one of the beneficiaries of the Tr 
ennial Thank Offering of the Womer 
Missionary Society, all interested fo 
might like to make a special note of th 
correction. The correct figure is give 
by Miss Edith E. Eykamp, principal of t) 
school. Marcena KRAEMER 


Pews? 


Sr: 

We are deeply in need of some goe 
second-hand pews for a growing mounta. 
church. 

Would you insert a request on our b» 
half in an issue of THE LUTHERAN? 

HeEnsit B. AREHART, 
Box 144, Luray, Virginie: 


The Luther 


orld Federation Representation 


iscussed by Canadian Lutherans 
By E. G. Goos 


REPRESENTATIVES of nearly all Lutheran 
Church bodies, operating in Canada, as- 
sembled at the Marlborough Hotel, Win- 


nipeg, April 17-18, to or- 
MANITOBA ganize a Canadian Lu- 

theran Council. There 
was little agreement as to the sphere of 
operations for such a council and action 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Delegates representing National Lu- 
theran Council churches held a conference 
‘the second day with Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry in regard to representation of Cana- 
dian Lutherans in the Lutheran World 
Federation. It was resolved to invite 
Canadian Lutheran synods to elect one 
representative each to a Lutheran World 
Federation Committee with the exception 
of ULC synods, which are to be repre- 
sented by two delegates. This committee 
shall be responsible for the- election of 
Canadian Lutheran representatives on the 
Lutheran World Federation executive 
council. 

Dr. Fry also informed the delegates on 
the disposition of Lutheran World Action 
funds and presented the appeal for 1948. 
The appeal is to receive full support of 
Lutheran churches in Canada alongside of 
Canadian Lutheran World Relief. The 
quotas for Canadian synods are to be deter- 
mined as heretofore by the National Lu- 
theran Council executive council. 

A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS training in- 
stitute, sponsored by the Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association and conducted by Miss 
Eleanore Gillstrom, educational secretary 
of the Parish and Church School Board for 
Western Canada, attracted nearly 100 
teachers from Lutheran churches in Win- 
nipeg. The school was held April 21-25 in 
St. Peter’s Church, the Rev. F. W. Lenz 
pastor. 

GRADUATION at the Lutheran College and 
Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., will be May 23. 
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One of the graduates, Herbert Kleiner, has 
been called by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for the India field. Students Herbert 
Hartig, Kurt Keitel and John Kunkel will 
serve in the missions of Saskatchewan for 
the vacation season. The first $1,000 of 
the $50,000 golden jubilee offering has 
been received. The momentum of interest 
and _ participation is increasing and con- 
gregations are organizing for house-to- 
house canvasses preceding the Jubilee 
Convention at Winnipeg, June 23-25. 

A post-EASTER RETREAT for Saskatchewan 
Conference pastors was held at Saskatoon, 
April 10. Alberta Conference pastors met 
at Spruce Grove, Alta., April 16, and to- 
gether with pastors of the Missouri Synod 
in Alberta on the following day at Edmon- 
ton, Alta. Manitoba Conference pastors 
met May 6-7 at St. Peter’s, Winnipeg. 

Hay Lakes parIsH in Alberta has 
launched the building of a new parsonage. 
Pastor C. Freitag has resigned his min- 
istry at Golden Spike, Alta., to serve the 
vacant missions in the Alberta Conference. 
The Rev. J. Gnauck, Emerson, Man., has 
accepted the call to Golden Spike and will 
be succeeded at Emerson by Pastor W. 
Becker. 


Our Saviour Church Liquidates 


$32,000 Mortgage in Six Years 


By J. FRANK FIFE 


BatrrmmorE—The spirit of Our Saviour 
Church, Lansdowne, was raised back in 
1941 when the Board of American Missions 


worked out a plan for 

refinancing indebtedness 
MARYLAND of more than $32,000. On 
Easter the debt was completely liquidated. 
The mortgage was burned in the presence 
of an overflowing congregation. Former 
Pastors Henry W. Sternat, Ralph C. Rob- 
inson, and Herbert M. Payne participated 
in the service. The Rev. William E. Fox, 
son of the congregation, met with auto- 
mobile trouble and could not be present. 
The Rev. J. Frank Fife represented the 
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synodical missions committee and the 
Maryland Synod. Dr. Lawrence D. Folk- 
emer, pastor, expressed his joy in this 
accomplishment, especially since he will 
leave Our Saviour Church to accept a posi- 
tion as professor of religion in George 
Washington University in September. 

SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO St. Paul’s Church, 
Baltimore, was organized. On April 20, 
Dr. John B. Rupley, Sr., of Grand Island, 
Nebr., preached at the opening of the 75th 
anniversary celebration. On April 27, Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Gettysburg 
Seminary, preached at the closing of the 
celebration. Others who participated in 
the week-long celebration were Dr. Lloyd 
M. Keller, president of Maryland Synod; 
Pastor Fife, president of the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association; Dr. John L. Deaton, 
president of the Council of Churches; and 
the Rev. W. G. Wood, rector of the neigh- 
boring Episcopal church. Pastor Hugo W. 
Schroeder expressed hope that in this 75th 
anniversary year, the communing mem- 
bership of the church would reach 1,000. 

Sr. Joun’s, Battrwore, Dr. Keller pastor, 
has completely liquidated its indebtedness. 
During the past year $3,450 was raised 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Marcus 
H. Shagogue. The mortgage was burned 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

Dr. Cart C. Rasmussen of Gettysburg 
Seminary has delivered a series of three 
lectures before the Tuesday Night Club 
in the Franklin Street Presbyterian Church 
on “The Meaning of God in History.” 

THE GETTYSBURG COLLEGE CHOIR presented 
a sacred concert at Trinity Church, Dr. 
P. S. Baringer pastor. This concert was 
sponsored by the Woman’s League of Get- 
tysburg College, Mrs. Fred Eckert, pres- 
ident. 


CAMPUS 


Truman to speak at Gettysburg 

Mortarboards and academic gowns will 
soon appear at ULC colleges. Whether in 
Ontario or South Carolina, commencement 
time is here again. 
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President Harry F. Truman will be the 
first speaker at the Gettysburg College 
commencement homecoming, May 30-June 
2. He will participate 
in ceremonies at the 
Gettysburg National 
Cemetery. 

Commencement 
speaker will be Brig- 
adier General Luther’ 
D. Miller, chief of 
chaplains in the: 
United States Army. 
An Episcopalian 
General Miller is a son of a Lutheran 
minister, Dr. William J. Miller, who was’ 
at one time president of the Pittsburghi 
Synod. Baccalaureate preacher, June 1, 
will be Dr. John L. Deaton, president o 
the ULC Board of Education. 

Former Secretary of State Edward R 
Stettinius, Jr., will address the 54 grad-. 
uating students at Roanoke College, June: 
9. Dr. Frank H. Ferris, pastor of Fair-- 
mount Presbyterian Church, Clevelanc) 
Heights, Ohio, will preach the baccalaure-| 
ate sermon, June 8. Half the class will re~ 
ceive arts degrees and the other 27 wil) 
receive science degrees. 


Harry Truman 


Newberry, Carthage to hear Fry 

Students at two colleges will hear ULC 
President Franklin Clark Fry. He wil 
preach the baccalau-_ 
reate sermon a. 
Newberry College 
June 1, and delive» 
the commencemen ' 
address at Carthage 
College, June 9. t 

Commencemen f 
speaker at Newberry 
June 2, will be Dy 
Robert M. Lester 
secretary of the Carnegie Corporation © 
New York. Forty-five students, 27 men anx 
18 women, will receive degrees. 

Highlight of the season at Carthage wi! 
be the dedication of the new $245,00 
Memorial Dormitory. Dr. Fry will speai! 
at this service also. A memorial book, com 
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Franklin Fry 


aining the names of the 500 Carthaginians 
vho fought in World War II and the list 
+ £ donors to the building, will be opened. 
‘\ gold star honor roll dedicated to the 
memory of the Carthage men and women 
ho were killed will be unveiled. 
Commencement sermon at Carthage will 
oe preached by the Rev. Edward A. A. 
<reppert, Rockford, Ill., June 8. Dr. C. A. 
Puls, Madison, Wis., will deliver the bac- 
salaureate sermon to the 40 graduates. 


einartz, Ruff to preach 

ULC Secretary F. Eppling Reinartz will 
oreach the baccalaureate sermon at Lenoir 
Rhyne College, June 1. Commencement 
speaker, June 2, will be Dr. Clyde A. 
in, North Carolina superintendent of 
public instruction. The Rev. V. G. Cromer, 
mew president of the North Carolina 
Synod, will speak at the alumni luncheon, 
‘May 31, and the Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., 
Lincolnton, N. C., will address the re- 
ligious organizations, June 1. 

Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of Tue Lu- 
THERAN, will preach the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at Susquehanna University, May 25, 
and Dr. William S. Livengood, Somerset, 
Pa., will make the commencement address, 
May 26. 


Catholic to speak at Thiel 

Thiel College’s commencement program 
will have an ecumenical flavor. The alumni 
speaker will be active in the Roman Cath- 
olic church. The commencement speaker 
will be a well-known leader in the Mis- 
souri Synod. The baccalaureate preacher 
will be a ULC pastor. 

Damian J. McLaughlin, assistant district 
attorney at Erie, Pa., will speak at the 
dinner meeting of the alumni association, 
May 24. He is a former Thiel student. 

Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president of Val- 
paraiso University, will make the address 
at commencement exercises, May 26. The 
Rev. William F. Pfeifer will preach at the 
baccalaureate service in Holy Trinity 
Church, May 25. 
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At the annual luncheon of the Thiel 
Woman’s Club, May 24, Mrs. Gould Wickey 
will speak. She is the wife of the execu- 
tive secretary of the ULC Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Buffalo Congregation to Build 
Church for Community in Germany 


By Donato R. PICHASKE 


BurraLo—With well over its two-year 
quota for Lutheran World Action paid in 
in 1946, Holy Trinity Church, Ralph Loew 
and Charles Sardeson pastors, adopted a 

special LWA project for 

1947. After consultation 
NEW YORK with Dr. Paul Empie, it 
was decided to build a church for the dis- 
placed people of Christian’s Corner, a 
community of 6,000 people just outside of 
Frankfurt, Germany. There the German 
Church is sponsoring and providing funds 
for the development of a new model com- 
munity to be built entirely by the inhab- 
itants on a co-operative basis. 

Materials to be used will consist largely 
of the brick and stone of bombed-out 
buildings. The labor will be furnished by 
the people themselves. But the funds for 
the church structure will come from Holy 
Trinity, Buffalo. This will be no barracks- 
like building, but a permanent church edi- 
fice. The sum of $3,200 was forwarded at 
the beginning of the year, and the congre- 
gation has now on hand nearly $5,000 more. 
It is estimated that the total cost will be 
about $10,000. 

AFTER TWO YEARS OF PLANNING, the inter- 
synodical Lutheran Council of the Niagara 
Frontier has been organized officially with 
some 50 churches of four synods as charter 
members. The Rev. Henry F. Wind, chief 
of Missouri Synod’s social services in Buf- 
falo, heads the body. Three committees 
already appointed—social service, com- 
munity service, and publicity—set the pat- 
tern of work that the council hopes to ac- 
complish. With more Lutherans in the 
area than any other single Protestant de- 
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nomination, the council will endeavor to 
impress their weight in the wider concerns 
of civic life, provide proper publicity for 
them, and present the Lutheran position 
on the many matters that come before the 
community from time to time. The first 
committee to begin work is social service, 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. Wil- 
fred Schmidt, pastor of Resurrection 
Church. The committee is circulating a 
questionnaire concerning the needs for de- 
veloping an institution to provide proper 
care for the invalid aged. Although homes 
for the aged are maintained by both the 
United Lutheran and Missouri churches, 
there is still no place for those who need 
special care. 

Grace CuurcH, Dunkirk, the Rev. Frank- 
lin L. Blank pastor, has not forgotten the 
38 years of service provided by the late 
Rev. John Dimpfl. Pastor Dimpfl, who died 
last July, was remembered on Easter when 
the congregation dedicated a tower music 
system in his memory. Speaker for the 
service was the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, 
Atonement Church, Buffalo. On the same 
day a new portrait of Pastor Dimpfl was 
unveiled in the Primary Chapel. 

TEMPORARILY HALTED with its building 
plans is St. Mark’s, Kenmore, the Rev. 
Donald R. Pichaske pastor. For 16 years 
the congregation has been worshiping in a 
temporary chapel made over from a large 
home. Recently plans were approved for a 
$50,000 structure—the first unit of the pro- 
posed building program on a new site. It 
is hoped conditions will make it possible 
to break ground in the spring of 1948. 

WITH MANY CONGREGATIONS purchasing 
equipment for visual education, the board 
of managers of the Lutheran Church Home 
has decided to take advantage of the new 
trend and has authorized a sound picture 
to be made of the home and its work. The 
film will be circulated among the local 
congregations to acquaint members with 
the tasks and problems confronted by the 
home. Cost of the film is estimated at 
$2,000. A special gift of $900 has already 
been made toward the venture. 
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Central Conference Leads Synod 
in Appointment; Swensen Named ; 


SyracusE—The Central Conference leads) 
New York Synod in apportionment, having 
38 per cent of its congregations who have 
paid the synodical quota by 100 per cent 

and over. This informa 
NEW YORK tion was given by Dr 

Frederick R. Knube 
synod president, at the annual convention 
of the conference, April 16, in Church o 
Redeemer, the Rev. George E. Dietri 
pastor. : 

The conference is keenly alert to the 
need of new congregations and through it» 
home mission tour, two new congregation 
will soon become a reality, one at Nor- 
wich, which is served by board missionary 
David A. Jensen, and the Mattydale-North 
Syracuse area served by board missiona : 
Norberth H. Stracker, Jr. 3 

Fifty-nine per cent of the active pastor: 
have enrolled in the ULC Pension Plan. | 

The conference has over 95 per cent cy 
its synodical quota for Lutheran Worl: 
Action. Dr. Knubel pointed out that “on” 
more war is unthinkable,” and that “thy 
church must point the way in showin» 
merciful, practical love to others. Ther 
can be no substitute for the work of thr 
local congregation as it is the practicini 
place of forgiveness. The heart and th 
powerhouse of the church must be foum 
in the local congregation. We must loa 
to the congregation of Christian believer 
for the hope of the future.” 

The following were elected to office 
President, the Rev. Viggo Swensen, paste 
of St. John’s and St. Peter’s, Syracuse; vic 
president, the Rev. George E. Heck, paste 
of St. Paul’s, Oswego; secretary, the Re® 
John H. Sardeson, the Lutheran Associar 
tion, Ithaca; treasurer, Mr. Kenneth 1] 
Doty, Syracuse; members on the executiw 
committee, Mr. Edward F. Group, & 
Paul’s, Liverpool, and Mr. Robert Me 
Rorie, Redeemer, Utica. Mr. Gust= 
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i Active at the Central Conference session were, 

| front, the Rev. Viggo Swensen, president, and 

| the Rey. Carl E. Lund-Quist, speaker; back, the 

_ Rey. George E. Heck, vice president; Dr. Paul 
C. White, New York Synod secretary; and the 
Rev. John H. Sardeson, secretary 


Schneider, Atonement, Syracuse, was 
elected to the executive committee of 
synod. 


quet in the evening Mr. Gustav Schneider 
was toastmaster. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. Edward Juer- 
gerson, Utica; first vice president, Mr. 
Kenneth Doty, Syracuse; second vice pres- 
ident, Mr. E. W. Jackson, Endicott; third 
vice president, Mr. Claude Zoechler, Utica; 
secretary, Mr. Clark Goodling, Utica; 
treasurer, Mr. Arthur Pascke, Oswego. 
The Rev. Carl E. Lund-Quist, executive 
secretary of the Public Relations Division 
of the National Lutheran Council, ad- 
dressed the conference on “Looking To- 
ward World Federation.” 

Mr. THEODORE F. STEINHORST, a member 
of St. Paul’s Church, Utica, died March 10. 
He had been re-elected president of the 
board of managers of the Lutheran Home 
Association of Central New York. He was 
first elected in 1946. He had long been in- 
terested in the home and had contributed 
much to its success and growth. Mr. Floyd 
Sanderson will fill his unexpired term. 


At the Conference Brotherhood ban- 
. 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of New York 
Synod will be held in First English Church, 
Syracuse, the Rev. Frank H. Shimer pastor, 
June 2-5. The Brotherhood Convention 
will open June 1. The Brotherhood ban- 
quet will be held June 3 in Hotel Onon- 
daga. Finn Moe, the Norwegian delegate 
to the United Nations Assembly, will 
speak, as will Dr..Carl Rasmussen of Get- 
tysburg Seminary. The 60-voice a cappella 
choir of Hartwick College will sing. 

Over 200 Syracuse District Luther 
Leaguers gathered May 4, at St. John’s 
and St. Peter’s Church, the Rev. Viggo 
Swensen pastor, for the life service rally. 
Pastors Swensen and Stracker spoke. 

The following officers were installed at 
the afternoon service: President, M. Fred- 
erick Clemens; vice president, Edgar 
Rising; recording secretary, Miss Eleanor 
Haas; corresponding secretary, Miss Jane 
Rea; and treasurer, Miss Lois MacDougal. 
The Rev. Frank H. Shimer, newly ap- 
pointed District Luther League advisor, 
installed the officers. The business meet- 
ing was conducted by the retiring pres- 
ident, Wilbur A. Sensinger. 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Luther 
League of New York State will be held in 
Syracuse, May 28-June 1. The Rev. Henry 
W. Snyder, Jr., pastor of Advent Church, 
New York City, has been chosen as con- 
vention chaplain. 

A luncheon for seniors and intermediates 
only will be addressed by the Rev. Harold 
Haas, Linden, N. J. Dr. Henry H. Bagger, 
Lancaster, Pa., will address the convention 
at a Lutheran mass meeting for the 
churches of central New York at Thornden 
Park. A special workshop for pastors will 
be led by Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, former 
Luther League of America president. Other 
workshop leaders will be Mr. J. A. Boydell, 
representative of a mimeograph company; 
the Rev. Carl Driscoll, Luther League of 
America representative; Dr. Paul C. White, 
executive secretary, New York Synod; 
Miss Dorothy Kappesser, director of mu- 
sic at Nottingham High School, Syracuse; 
the. Rev. Laurence T, Hosie, executive sec- 
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retary, Syracuse Council of Churches; and 
the Rev. Roland Fredericks, pastor at Fair- 
mont Union Church, Camillus, N. Y. 

The highlight of the convention will 
come May 31, at the Fellowship Banquet, 
when Pastor Lund-Quist will speak to the 
delegates. He has chosen as his theme 
“Lutherans Unite for One World.” 

A farewell communion service, con- 
ducted by Syracuse pastors will be held 
on June 1 at Zion Church. Speaker at the 
Farewell Dinner will be Dr. Knubel. 

Miss Virginia L. Rumpf, Zion Church, 
Syracuse, is convention chairman, and the 
Rev. Christian P. Jensen, pastor of the 
convention church, is pastoral adviser. 


Akron Sunday School Buys ‘Weasel’ 


For Pastor in Western Canada 
By J. Louis WoLr 


CLEVELAND—It isn’t that the Sunday 
school of Trinity Church, Akron, is un- 
willing to let other Sunday 
OHIO schools contribute to worthy 
causes, but when the Board of 
American Missions asked various schools 
to join in an effort to raise $600, Trinity’s 
school accepted the entire project. 

The sum was to provide a vehicle, similar 
to the “Weasel” used by military forces 
during the war, for a pastor in the rugged 
sections of western Canada (see “The 
Church Has a Frontier,’ THe LUTHERAN, 
May 14). Trinity school’s Lenten offering 
was devoted to this purpose. Amount re- 
ceived topped the $1,100 mark, nearly 
enough to buy two of the machines. 

Trinity’s spirit of giving also was evi- 
dent when it contributed 100 members to 
the new St. Luke’s congregation of Cuya- 
hoga Falls. This gift served but to stim- 
ulate Trinity’s evangelism, for during the 
Easter season, Pastor Fred Wiegman re- 
ceived 80 new members, and has prospects 
that the number will exceed 100 by Trin- 
ity Sunday. 

Dr. W. C. Laughbaum has given up his 
supply pastorate of five years’ duration 
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at Trinity Church, Washingtonville, be- | 
cause of impaired health. During this time © 
he received 47 new members and bap- — 
tized 27 children. He continues as pastor 
of Emmanuel congregation, New Spring-— 
field, where he has been for 16 years, re- — 
ceiving 193 adults and 175 baptized children ~ 
into membership. Dr. Laughbaum has 
been in the ministry 43 years. 

St. Paut’s, Attiance, the Rev. M. B.- 
Goldner pastor, celebrated Easter with the 
largest communing membership in the 82-— 
year history of the congregation. Thirty-— 
six persons were received by confirmation. 
The Lenten offering for Lutheran World’ 
Action amounted to $1,200. This amount. 
is in addition to the 1946-47 offering of 
$2,612 which was $400 in excess of the 
two-year quota. St. Paul’s was the second! 
congregation in the Synod of Ohio to meet 
its two-year quota in full. 

THe Rev. W. E. WEBER, pastor of the 
Stark County parish, is serving as chap- | 
lain in the Molly Stark Sanatorium fom) 
the Lutheran Service Society of Northeast | 
ern Ohio. | 

Trinity Cuurcu, Niles, has experiences) 
heartening progress during the one and © 
half year pastorate of the Rev. Kenneth F | 
Wilt. Sunday school and church attend!| 
ance has doubled. The communicant mem 
bership has increased by more than 101) 


Over a dozen Roman Catholics have bee: |, 


received in this church, located in a cit)! 
which is 60 per cent Roman Catholic an 
40 per cent Italian. This congregations | 
comprises Italian, Greek, German, Hunge’ 
rian, French, Slovak, Irish, English, am] 
Welsh nationalities. On Easter 75 childre:. 
used their chapel for the first time. Tl) 
chapel, established in what was the origin. 
church building, has been completely fur’ 
nished from new chairs to a small orga! 
One of the men built the altar in exe 
duplicate of the altar in the church. Tw! 
families have given money for two stain 
glass memorial windows, and the congr } 
gation also is preparing to install a mi 
Deum Prince of Peace window as a memi 
rial to the men and women in the armu 
forces. 
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f on 2 x 2 Shides 


Fourteen of the most popular of children’s hymns have just 
q " tecently been produced in slide form for use with any projector 
1 equipped to show 2 x 2 slides. 


Glassbound for durability and in two colors for greater 
legibility, these hymn slides are a “must” for church schools. 


Decide now which hymns you will need and order from 
your Publication House. 


Hymn Stanzas 


Around the Throne of God in Heaven (VST!) 
Can A Little Child Like Me (VST2) 

Dare to Be Brave (VST3) 

| Was Made a Christian (VST4) 

| Think When | Read That Sweet Story (VST5) 
In Christ There is No East or West (VST6) 
Jesus, Friend of Little Children (VST7) 

Jesus, With Thy Church Abide (VST8) 

My Country, ‘Tis of Thee (VST9) 

Saviour, Who Thy Flock Art Feeding (VSTI0) 
See the Farmer Sow the Seed (VSTII) 

The Morning Bright (VSTI2) 

There is A Green Hill Far Away (VST13) 

This is My Father's World (VSTI4) 


SET OF 14 HYMNS (25 SLIDES) (VSTII4) $11. 
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1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia Baltimore 
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Vacation Church School 
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The United Lutheran Publication House 


Children’s Entertainments 
Special Programs for Children 


Price 


Los Angeles 


BeETHESDA-ON-THE-Bay is the name of 
the new congregation organized with 65 
members on Palm Sunday in Bay Village, 
westernmost suburb of Cleveland. Mis- 
sionary Pastor Paul E. Klett conducted 
the service, and the sermon was preached 
by Dr. E. Clyde Xander, missionary super- 
intendent of the Synod of Ohio. It is sig- 
nificant that over half of the charter mem- 
bers had no Lutheran background. At 
present the mission shares the Village 
High School with the Episcopalians and 
the Roman Catholics, but the congrega- 
tion has taken an option on three desir- 
able lots and already has started a build- 
ing fund. 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Third at West Philadelphia 
Sunday School 


The Service 
Youth Fellowship 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 


(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 


SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 


Tre Rev. Ourver A. Rayata began his! 
pastorate at Messiah Church, Cleveland 
Heights, May 1. He was graduated from 
Hamma Divinity School in 1940 and since 
1943 has been pastor of Bethel Church: 
Cicero, Ind. Pastor Rajala has been active, 
in Luther League work and in the dire 
tion of summer camps. Mrs. Rajala is thi 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Georgy 
W. Miley. 

Tue ULC Laymen’s ASSOCIATION 
Greater Cleveland recently held its thi 
annual councilmen’s banquet at Calvary) 
Church, East Cleveland. Mr. Z. B. Tre 
ler, president of the ULC Brotherhood 
spoke. 5 

Tue Rev. Date C. Recker, pastor of th» 
First Church, Cleveland Heights, has beet 
elected secretary of the Cleveland Ch 
Federation. 

Brsnop Layos Orpass of Budapest, wh» 
is in this country to visit Lutheran bodie 
in the interest of Lutheran World Actior 
was in Cleveland as the guest of the Rev 
Gabor Brachna, and spoke May 9 at th» 
West Side Hungarian Church. The Bishop’ 
trip is taking him into many parts of th 
church, from New York City as far wes 
as Minnesota. 

Tue Rev. Ernest E. Hasire was installes 
April 20 as pastor of St. Paul’s Churclk 
Akron, by the Rev. A. H. Buhl, associati 
pastor of Trinity Church, Akron. Paste 
Buhl acted as interim pastor at St. Paul’s 
In recognition of his service the wome 
of the church presented him with a clerg 
cross and the congregation surprised hir 
with a new radio-phonograph. Since th 
beginning of Pastor Habig’s pastorate, Fe 
16, 24 adult members have been receive: 
and 22 children baptized. The congregatic) 
recently purchased a parsonage for $12,00 

EMMANUEL CHURCH, New Philadelp 
the Rev. James N. Fisher pastor, receive 
26 members during Holy Week and @ 
Easter. A new three-manual pipe orgs 
has been installed at a cost of $14,000, arm 
the Martin Luther class of young adul 
has assumed the support of a parish | 
China. ' 
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r. Fry is Speaker at Anniversary 


Society Founded by Grandfather 
By Witu1am ELsert, III 


PHILADELPHIA—Fifty years after Dr. 
acob Fry organized a women’s missionary 
ciety in the Church of the Ascension, 
t. Airy, his grandson—Dr. Franklin Clark 
"ry—was the speaker at the anniversary. 
Motives for missions were analyzed by 
Or. Fry in his address. “They are deeply 
embedded in sound, 
ENNSYLVANIA cold sense,” he said. 
If we want world 
peace, we must have world missions. 
“Actively, passionately to win others to a 
Christian way of life is the only path. of 
peace,” Dr. Fry stated. To support those 
who worship the Christ and to spread their 
numbers to the ends of the earth comprise 
the only effective program for solving 
world problems. 

Ascension Church, on the Philadelphia 
Seminary campus, was in the pastoral care 
of Dr. Jacob Fry during his period as a 
seminary professor. Mrs. Jacob Fry was 
president of Ascension’s women’s society 
during the first 10 years of its existence. 
At the 50th anniversary observance on 
April 24, a gift was presented in memory 
of the grandparents of the president of the 
United Lutheran Church. It consisted of a 
special offering for World Action. 

The anniversary program was conducted 
by Mrs. Earl S. Erb, now president of the 
society. Pastor of Ascension Church is the 
Rev. Gustav K. Huf. 

Grounpwork for an organization which 
will help religious leaders of this area un- 
derstand the problems of labor was laid 
recently at a meeting of clergymen and 
labor union members. 

Union representatives at the gathering 
Said they have had little success in making 
their problems known in any organized 
way among the religious leaders of Phila- 
delphia. In the discussion, union men as- 
serted that the church has failed to speak 
forth on labor-management relations be- 
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cause of the influence of wealthy members 
of the churches. On the other hand, 
clergymen stated the church does not con- 
sciously draw a social line, and added that 
many active leaders of labor have little, 
if any, relationship with churches. 

Jack Reitz, YMCA secretary of indus- 
trial relations, was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Formation of an organized group of 
church and labor representatives which 
will serve as a sounding board for discus- 
sion of labor problems, was approved. 

PHILADELPHIA istrict Luther League 
held its spring convention at Grace Church, 
West Philadelphia, the Rev. Ralph L. Wag- 
ner pastor, May 4. Under the convention 
theme, “Let’s Practice Our Faith,” over 250 


KNamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 

For catalog and information address 

Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


ta@- LUTHERAN BIBLE 
INSTITUTE in Chicago 


Nothing more important than syste- 
matic Bible training. Investigate to- 
day. Tuition free. Radio opportuni- 
ties—students develop talent through 
Gospel broadcasts. Coeducational; 
classes day or evening. G. I. training. 


Write for particulars. Address 
Allen R. Blegen, Dean Suite 1201 
19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 
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leaguers heard the keynote address deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Donald G. Doll, pastor 
of St. Matthew’s, Springfield. Discussion 
groups were held under the leadership of 
the Rev. Reginald W. Deitz of the staff of 
the Parish and Church School Board, the 
Rev. C. Charles Bachmann of Princeton 
Seminary, and Mr. George Tobey Davis, 
faculty member of the Episcopal Academy. 
In addition a special group meeting was 
held for intermediate leaguers under the 
direction of Miss Janet Brill. 

Following the convention supper a Ves- 
per Service was held with the Rev. Samuel 
E. Kidd, pastor of Grace Church, Norris- 
town, as guest preacher. 

HERE AND THERE: Calvary Church has 
called the Rev. Arthur Leroy Hahn of Mt. 
Pleasant, N. C. Pastor Hahn was educated 
at the Mt. Pleasant Lutheran Collegiate 
Institute, Lenoir Rhyne College, and South- 
ern Seminary. He has served pastorates 
at Salem Church, Mt. Sidney, and Trinity, 
Newport News, Va..... A community 
observance of the 37th anniversary of the 
Boy Scout movement was held recently at 
a special service conducted in Grace 
Church, West Philadelphia. The Boy and 
Girl Scout Troops of Grace congregation 
presented the church with an attractive 
church guest book. Grace Church was also 
the scene of a rededication service on Palm 
Sunday. . . . St. Matthew’s Church, the 
Rev. Alvin H. Butz, Jr., pastor, has just 
purchased a new parsonage in the Pelham 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education 
The insecurities of the teen age 
The opportunities of an impressionable age 


MARION COLLEGE 


! 
“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” | 


section of Philadelphia. The payment fe |” 
the new parsonage was completed due | 

the successful Lenten drive for $5,000. Ny 
single contribution received in this driv 
was over $150. The returned service 
of St. Matthew’s have begun a house- 
house survey of this downtown parish. 


PERSONS | 
Seconda! 


Influences people 

When Mt. Airy Seminary in Philadelph: 
begins its summer vacation next mon 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, dean of the Gra 
uate School (see cover picture), will be # 
busy as ever. His summer schedule is or 
of the most strenuous in his career. 

By June 21 he is due in Geneva, Switzer: 
land, as a member of a study commissic) i 
preparing for the Amsterdam assembly A ; 
the World Council of Churches in 194) 
By June 30 he goes to Lund, Sweden, as” 
delegate to the meeting of the Luthera: 
World Federation. By July 8 he must kt 
in Toronto, Canada, at the meeting of th: 
International Missionary Council. | 

Dr. Nolde is a director of the Interne) 
tional Affairs Commission of the Wor) 
Council of Churches and of the Internz)! 
tional Missionary Council. His constar 
activity as a spokesman of the churche 
to world statesmen during the treaty-mak:| 
ing period is likely to have a big effect or 
history. | 


D d that the Lutheran Church 
emand) maintain preparatory schools 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 


BOX K, MARION, Va. 
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i Jadio preacher 
Radio listeners may begin and end every 
ednesday through June with a devotional 
period conducted by 
Dr. Russell Frank 
Auman. The pastor 
of St. Peter’s Church, 
New York City, is 
taking part in the 1947 
“Gems for Thought” 
series over station 
WJZ and the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting 
Company. 
The broadcast is scheduled at 8.55 a. M. 
nd 11.30 pe. m., Eastern Standard Time. 
.)r. Auman is the only Lutheran among the 
19 clergymen appearing in the 1947 series 
sponsored by the Federal Council of 
Thurches. This is his third year on the 
orogram. 


“Pastors Klick, Dries, to Resign; 
“95th Conference Meeting is Held 


By LurHer ScHLENKER 


ni 


j Reapinc—The Rev. Ira W. Klick and the 


Rev. Wirt A. Dries will retire from their 
. Pastorates this summer. 

Pastor Klick, who serves the Grimsville 

parish of four congregations, will resign on 

July 1. Retirement 

PENNSYLVANIA Will mark his 20tn 

anniversary as pastor 

of the Grimsville parish and the 47th an- 
' niversary of his ordination. 

He served St. Stephen’s Church, Allen- 
town, 1900-10; Zion Church, Marietta, 
1910-14; and Strausstown parish, 1914-27, 
when he assumed his present pastorate. 

Pastor Dries, who serves the Strauss- 
town parish of six congregations, will re- 
sign June 1. He was pastor of Zion 
Church, Girardville, 1908-11; Wolf Cross 
Roads parish, 1911-14; Plainfield parish, 
1914-19; Mahoning Valley parish, 1919-27, 
when he came to Strausstown. 

THE 95TH CONVENTION of the Reading 
Conference was held in St. John’s Church, 
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Hamburg, April 22. Reports showed in- 
creases in membership, Sunday school en- 
rollment, auxiliaries, church property, con- 
gregational expenses, and benevolences. Of 
the 2,230 adult accessions, 97 were adult 
baptisms. Of the 28 churches paying their 
apportionment in full, 17 overpaid. Twelve 
churches have achieved their two-year 
Lutheran World Action quotas. Officers 
elected for the year are: President, the 
Rev. Victor Kroninger; secretary, the Rev. 
Paul J. Dundore; treasurer, the Rev. 
Lester Fetter. 

“THe BROTHERHOOD IN ACTION” was the 
theme of the Brotherhood convention of 
the Reading Conference held in Holy 
Spirit Church, Reading. Main speaker at 
the general session was Mr. Harry A. 
Fritsch of Allentown, member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the ULC Brother- 
hood. Officers elected were Paul E. Dahms, 
Laureldale, president; George S. Christman, 


A VACATION 
PARADISE 
for GIRLS 


at Paradise Falls 


@ Amid the cool pines near 
beautiful Paradise Falls. 
For Juniors - Seniors, 6-16. 
Counsellor for every five 
girls. Carefully selected 
staff. Girls will enjoy our 
planned program of relaxa- 
tion and recreation. Whole- 
some food, private lake, 
riding, swimming. Crafts, 
hikes and other sports. 
Four weeks, $100; eight 
weeks, $175. Now in eight- 
eenth season. 


JUNE 28 to AUGUST 23 
Write Today for Catalog 


“ras” GIRLS CAMP 


FALLS 


PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA. 
Arthur K. Leberknight, Mgr. 
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Kutztown, vice president; Robert L. Fisher, 
West Lawn, secretary; George S. Schmehl, 
Robesonia, treasurer. 

APPROXIMATELY 245 persons attended the 
dinner rally of the Women’s Missionary 
Society at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 
The Rey. Allen G. Youngblood of Phila- 
delphia spoke. A new society from Trin- 
ity, Bowers, joined the conference. 

THE CONFERENCE Luther League met in 
St. Mark’s Church, Reading. Principal 
speaker at the afternoon session was Pas- 
tor Youngblood. Devotions were in charge 
of the Rev. Paul Kidd. The newly elected 
officers are: President, Edgar Zerbe, Grace, 
Shillington; vice president, Violet Gehrig, 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


| 
Select Moore Gowns for an In- | 
spiringly beautiful appearance j 
for years to come. Styles for | 
| 


adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. k 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 
Chicago 13, til. 


425 Fifth Ave. 
New York 16,N.Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is 
booming. Hundreds of magazine editors 
are buying short features and “‘fillers’”’ 
from new writers. Our EARN AS YOU 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unneces- 
sary. Price is reasonable and service unex- 
celled. Details and sample lesson free on 
request. Use a postcard. No obligation. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-A5N S. Seventh St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Ete. 

Catalogfree on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


SCANNING REPORTS at the Reading Confer 


front: Dr. Emil E. Fiche: 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvanie 
and the Rey. Mark Trexler, retiring presider 


ence session are, 


of conference. Looking over their shoulders ar 
the Rev. Frank Radcliffe, retiring treasurer; th 
Rey. Julius Kern, pastor of St. John's, Ham 
burg, where the conference met; and the Rey 
Paul J. Dundore, secretary of conference 


Epiphany, South Temple; recording secre 
tary, Geraldine Zellers, St. John’s, Sinkin 
Spring; treasurer, Elizabeth Schmehl, S 
Mark’s, Reading; executive secretary, Ger 
aldine Deisher, Alsace, Reading. Newl 
appointed secretaries are: Education, Dor 
othy Van Derherchen, Grace, Shillington 
life service, Charles Tothero, Community 
Vinemont; missionary, Margaret Stoye! 
Holy Spirit, Reading; publicity, Grae 
Scholl, St. Luke’s, Reading; intermediate 
Betty Geist, St. Luke’s, Reading. Member 
at large are Russell Labe, Holy Spiri 
Reading, and the Rev. Paul Kidd, pastor o 
Bethany Church, West Reading. 

More THAN 250 attended the 25th anni 
versary dinner and opening of the annué 
roll call of the Reading Inner Mission So 
ciety April 9 in the Masonic Hall in Read 
ing. Speaker was Attorney Kenneth Koc! 
of Allentown. The society numbers ove 
6,000 members and employs three full-tim 
workers, the Rev. Walter T. Hempel, su 
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erintendent and pastor; Sister Esther 
chenker; Catherine Moyer, staff worker. 
HERE AND THERE: Ruth M. Zartman, 
almyra, is the new parish worker of St. 
ohn’s Church, Boyertown. After gradua- 
on this spring from the Lutheran Train- 
1g School at Baltimore, she will assume 
er duties about July 1. Mrs. Harold B. 
-eim, for 10 years organist and choir di- 
ector of St. John’s, Boyertown, has re- 
igned her position. During her 10 years 
f service she has developed three choirs 
otaling 130 members. . . . Two churches of 
he conference, Faith, Mt. Penn, the Rev. 
Javid U. Druckenmiller pastor, and Hope, 
teading, the Rev. Horace Mann pastor, re- 
ently celebrated the 60th anniversaries of 
heir founding. Both churches are daugh- 
er congregations of Trinity, Reading. Dr. 
imil E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
erium, preached at the anniversary serv- 
ces in both churches. . . . The Beneficial 
sisterhood of Trinity Church, Reading, re- 
ently celebrated the 70th anniversary of 
ts founding. Both the Sisterhood and a 
3rotherhood were organized by Dr. Jacob 
‘ry “to provide a fund for relief of their 
nembers in times of sickness and for their 
amilies in case of death.” The present 
nembership is 125. Both sick and death 
yenefits are paid regularly out of the in- 
‘ome from the invested funds of the group. 
. The Gettysburg College choir, as- 
‘isted by Earl A, Bickel, presented a con- 
‘ert in St. Matthew’s, Reading. The con- 
‘ert was sponsored by the Central Penn- 
ylvania churches and Gettysburg organ- 
zations in the county. Proceeds were given 
o the College Building Fund Campaign. 
. . Judge H. Robert Mays of the Berks 
Sounty Court addressed the Pastoral As- 
sociation of Reading on juvenile rehabilita- 
tion. He called for a strengthening of re- 
ligious and family life declaring that moral 
or religious standards and conduct of the 
family are usually a barometer of what 
kind of citizens children are going to be. 
_, . The Spring Musicale of the Lutheran 
Women’s League was held in Holy Spirit 
Church April 28. This league operates the 
Hospice for Women in Reading. 
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Mrs. Ziegler Re-elected President 
of Adams Missionary Societies 


By Pau Levi FoutK 


YorK—Heading missionary activities of 
the Adams district of Central Pennsylvania 
Synod again this year will be Mrs. Frank 
Ziegler, Hanover, who was renamed at a 
conference April 15, in St. Mark’s Church, 

Hanover. Also re- 
PENNSYLVANIA elected were Miss 
Jean Thomas, Bigler- 
ville, vice president, and Mrs. Luther Lady, 
Arendtsville, treasurer. Mrs. Alvin Groft, 


CHURCH MUSICIANS 


Plan to attend the Church Music School 


August 11 to 23 in the Poconos, near 
Shawnee on the Delaware. Able faculty. 
Write Paul Ensrud, 1844 Turner St., Allen- 
town, Pa., for information. 


Chicago Lutheran Seminary 


Pastors: INVEST your Vacation Weeks 


Graduate School Summer Session 
July 14 to August 22 
Two ‘terms’ of 3 weeks each—enrol for 


either or both. Low cost opportunity for 
wide-awake pastors. S.T.M. or 


credit. Strong faculty, including ‘able 
“suest” professors: Piper, Kantonen, 
Richter. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


New Academic Year Begins Sept. 23 
College graduates are eligible for admission. 
Write for catalog, application blanks, etc. 
Cuartrs B. Fortscx, Px.D., President 
Maywood, Dlinois 
We also have a Special Post-graduate 
program for ex-chaplains—credit toward 
advanced degrees —all costs paid by the 

Veterans’ Administration. 
Summer Quarter begins June 9 


AWAKWA 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Girls 6 to 17 
22nd Season. Picturesque 2,000 Acre 


Estate. Experienced Counsellors. 
Cabins. Private Lake. Sand Beach. 
Boating. Tennis. Riding. Bicycling. 
Arts and Crafts. Nature Study. 
Physician. Lutheran Services 
4 Weeks $120 — 8 Weeks $225. 
CHICKAGAMI for Boys opposite 
= shore of Lake. N. ¥. Office—Room 
1274—11 West 42nd St. LO 5-1550 
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Littlestown, was elected secretary, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. David Kammerer of the same 
community. 

Speaker at the conference was Miss 
Edith Eykamp, missionary on furlough 
from India. She told of the increasing de- 
sire for higher education among the women 
of India. 

“Cause and cure of our international 
embarrassment,” was the subject of a panel 
discussion in St. Paul’s Church, Newville, 
March 16. Included in the causes was the 
feeling on the part of many Americans 
that the people in occupied countries are 
“conquered people,” rather than “fellow 
human beings.” Suggested cure was con- 
tinued “help to weaker nations which 
would otherwise be trampled by aggressor 


UTHERLAND 


Pocono Pines, Pa. Opens May 16 
Enchanting 2000-acre Mountain Resort for 


* Rest or Play. 3 Modern Hotels. Club 

House. Casino. Private Lake. Beach. All 
2 < from N. Y. Greyhound or Martz Bus di- 
rect. Excellent R. R. service. Spring Rates. 


Sports. Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Na- 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


ture Trails. Lutheran Services. 3 hours 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
303! E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


THE REV KYLE 
(CHURCH PULLETIN 


WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 
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nations, but our help should stimulate self- 
help and not be a mere relief payment o1 
dole.” The panel included the Rev. Rober 
G. Reiter, pastor, two World War II vet- 
erans and two church councilmen. 

Curist CuHurcH, Dallastown, the Rev 
S. L. Hench pastor, not only has paid Lu- 
theran World Action in full for two years. 
raised its quota for the National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged, paid its full apportion- 
ment 31 years out of the past 32, added 
86 new members on Easter, improved the 
church property, installed an _ electric 
sound system with ear phones, installed a 
stoker in the church furnace, and pur- 
chased a sound projector, but it is now 
promoting the idea of parishes abroad for 
individual members with the result that 
three are already being supported. 

“QuaLity rather than quantity in Sun- 
day schools should be the aim of every 
school,” said Dr. Ivan Gould, general sec- 
retary of the Council of Churches in Penn- 
sylvania at a local gathering of Sunday 
school workers in Hanover. 

THE Rev. Howarp McCarney, chaplain 
of the Student Christian Association of 
Gettysburg College, spoke of the qualifica- 
tions for college students at the Hanover 
Women’s League of the college. 

St. Matruew’s, Hanover, Dr. Harry H. 
Beidleman pastor, lost 11 boys in the war, 
and has memorialized each one through 
the Women’s Missionary Society. 


Clothing Sent to Texas City 


AtTHOUGH no ULC church was damaged 
in the explosion which devastated Texas 
City, Tex., April 16, auxiliaries from ULC 
and ALC churches in near-by Houston 
sent financial and material aid. Clothing 
intended for Lutheran World Relief was 
diverted to the disaster area. 

Only Lutheran church in Texas City way 
a mission of the American Lutherar 
Church. Considerable damage was doné 
to both the church and the parsonage 
Temporary repairs were made and the 
broken windows boarded up so that serv 
ices could be held the following Sundayr 


The Lutheraw 


| 


“Missouri Synod, which previous to this 
ne had not been active in Texas City, is 
.deavoring to raise $20,000 for a memo- 


' jal chapel,” the Rev. Nathaniel H. Kerr, 


LC pastor in Houston, reported. ALC 


astors were of the opinion that the area 
nuld be served by their congregation. 
a 


The center of Newberry's attention is the student 


ULC CALENDAR 


Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. Calvary 
Church, Louisville, Ky. 

Maryland Synod. Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Synod. First Church, Butler 
Midwest Synod. Westboro, Missouri 


Brotherhood, New York Synod. First 
Church, Syracuse 


2- 5. 


New York Synod. First Church, 
Syracuse~ 

Slovak Zion Synod. St. John the Bap- 
tist Church, Charleroi, Pa. 

Wartburg Synod. Peace Church, 
Belmont, Wis. 

Canada Synod. Zion Church, Pembroke, 
Ontario 

Board of Directors, Board of Social Mis- 


_ sions, New York City 


Icelandic Synod. Vikur Church, 
Mountain, N. D. 

Florida Synod. Memorial Church, St. 
Augustine 

Board of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Manitoba Synod. Trinity Church, 
Winnipeg 

Parish and Church School Board, 
Philadelphia 

Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South (Lunenburg) 


The Gymnasium 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The heart of Newberry's program is Christian culture 
The foundation of Newberry's life is Lutheran faith 
Application for admission should be made early 


For further information write 
James C. Kinard, President 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


MarcHING DOWN the aisles in very 
solemn parade, in the next few weeks, 
will be the graduating classes of all 
sorts of colleges. Tons of AB and BS 
degrees will be given out. The stream 
of college life is brim-full to its banks 
these days, as it has never been before. 

To have more than two million young 
Americans in schools above the high- 
school level is something new and 
startlingly important. The church has 
not failed to notice what is happening. 

Protestant churches, at least, have 
never been afraid of education. The 
church can successfully defend its 
teachings in the midst of the most 
learned philosophers and scientists. But 
the church can’t do that if it goes off 
somewhere in a corner while the young 
people do their studying, expecting to 
guide their growing minds by remote 
control, fi 

The church must be right in the mid- 
dle of the college students’ life, making 
its claims for their intense attention 
and loyalty. And the church is doing 
that—through its own colleges and its 
“campus ministry in the non-church 
schools... at least to the extent that it 
has enough money to pay the bill. 


SomE oF us probably thought, as-col- 
lege enrollments doubled and tripled, 
that the financial problems of our 
church schools were automatically 
solved for a long time to come. That’s 
too good to be true. Along comes W. 
Emerson Reck (formerly of the Mid- 
land staff) with a survey of 134 colleges 
which he made recently, showing that 
tuition charges “have increased less 
than 20 per cent, while educational ex- 
penses were advancing nearly 50 per 
cent.” 
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For more students you must have 
more professors, and even professors 
require some increase in salary these 
days. All the other costs have gone uf 
too. To keep the bills paid, money is 
being borrowed from endowment funds. 
Special gifts are used for current ex- 
penses. Loans are being made, financial 
campaigns launched. 

So the colleges must stay on the 
church budget in no uncertain manner. 
Twelve per cent of benevolence from 
ULC churches goes to colleges and 
seminaries—according to the 1946 re- 
port—and there can’t be any budget- 
cutting in this direction. For our schools 
actually need much more money thar 
they are getting. 


ForTUNATELY, we United Lutheran: 
are becoming a little more generous to- 
ward our church undertakings in the 
last few years. We are probably re. 
alizing that the church is not merely + 
friendly little society doing good worl 
here and there, but a mighty fighte 
for the souls of men and nations in th» 
most profound crisis of modern times 
To hamstring the church in its grea 
battle by refusing to give what we ca» 
give is genuinely criminal. The churc! 
needs to be able to count on its peopl 
for the strongest possible support in itt 
work today. 

What is the worth of the Christia 
faith of a young student marching i 
his cap and gown, with his newly ac 
quired college diploma in his hand 
Figure that out, along with a lot « 
other things, the next time you pv: 
your money in your church offerim 


envelope. 
Elon Hag. 


The Luther: 
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MORE TIME FOR YOUR HOBBY! 


s The lad fishing on the dock with his dog has plenty of 
time for his hobby. But do you have all the time you’d 
like to spend at yours? Whether you relax in your garden 
or on a cool fishing lake, your work and your responsibili- 
tics often keep you too busy to enjoy life as you'd like to. 
So why not begin planning now for the day when you can 
retire and turn to that garden or that lake? Lutheran 
Brotherhood has a convenient plan for you—any one of 
the three LB retirement policies will give you full protec~ 
tion while you build a retirement fund. See your LB 
representative for details today! 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 Second Avenue So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Fully Accredited Coeducationé 
A College of liberal arts 
and sciences for young men 
and women. 


\/ Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 

V A Friendly Campus 

V A Competent Faculty 

V A Christian College 


} 
COMMENCEMENT HOMECOMING, MAY 30- JUNE 2 


For Additional Information Consult 


Henry W. A. Hanson, D. D., LL. D., President 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


